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History of England 


Revised Edition 


By EDWARD P. CHEYNEY 
University of Pennsylvania 


This excellent history of England has been 
brought up to date by the inclusion of a chapter 
on present conditions, a discussion of the Great 
War, and the addition of new maps, cuts, anda 
table of the English kings. As in the old 
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ing from the mass of historical detail what is 
significant rather than what is conspicuous. 
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and proportion. C. P. Parrersoy, 
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The Study the Great War 


In co-operation with the National Board for Historical Service of Washing- 
ton, D. C., the publishers of Tue Hisrory Teacner’s Macazine are enabled to 
announce a noteworthy monthly feature. A series of articles is now appearing 
in the Magazine designed to furnish material for the use of schools, colleges, 
reading clubs, current events classes, and lecturers. 


THE WAR SUPPLEMENTS 


appear as part of the regular issues of the Macazine. In January, 1918, was issued 

arding’s Zopical Outline of the War; in the February issue appeared a number 
of extracts, translations, and photographic reproductions from a remarkable series 
of Belgian Documents; in the > number, the Supplement provided the 
most complete annotated Bibliography of the War, which has yet appeared in Eng- 
lish, in which over six hundred books on the War are arranged topically, and a brief 
— appraisement of each given. In the April issue War Geography and Maps 
will be treated; in the May number, 7he Aconomic Background of the War; in 
June, Hrench War Curiosities. Other topics will follow. 


WAR REPRINTS 


The monthly War Supplements are being reprinted as fast as they appear, in an inexpensive pamphlet 
form for use in classes, reading circles, clubs, and public meetings. The Reprints are sold at from 10 to 25 
cents each, with a generous reduction in these prices when a quantity is ordered. 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES UPON THE WAR 
During the War the National Board for Historical Service will conduct in the MAGAZINE a department 
of queries and answers on the War. A body of experts have agreed to co-operate in furnishing the most 
authoritative and timely answers to the queries presented. Persons not subscribers to the MAGAZINE as well 
as subscribers, are welcome to use this means of obtaining information. 
HISTORY AND THE SCHOOLS 
The MaGaztxe is publishing many articles, in addition to the War Supplements, which bear upon the 


War and its influence upon the schools of the country. Suggestions for revision of the course of stud 
practical lessons, and news items serve to keep teachers and others interested in the schools abreast of the 


most recent thought. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICES 


THe History Teacner’s MaGazine is published monthly except in July, August, and September. 
Single issues are 25 cents each; a year’s subscription (9 issues), Two Dollars. A reduced rate of One Dollar 
is granted to members of the American Historical Association, and to members of other history teachers’ 
associations. A Trial Subscription for three months is offered to New Subscribers for 


Fifty Cents. 
SAMPLE COPIES 


Will gladly be furnished to individuals or to the members of history teachers’ training classes. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1619 RANSTEAD STREET PHILADELPHIA 


Volume IX. 
Number 4. 


WAR GEOGRAPHY 


This month’s War Supplement is devoted to the 
Geography of the War. ‘The aim has been to present 
in a series of clear, simple maps and charts the main 
features of the war in its geographic aspects. Tor 
assistance in the preparation of this supplement, the 
thanks of the editor are heartily extended to the Na- 
tional Board for Historical Service, to Professor 
Samuel B. Harding, to Professor William E. Lingel- 
bach, to Professor G. B. Roorbach, to Messrs. Henry 
Holt & Company, and to the C. S. Hammond Com- 
pany. 

The material in the Geography Supplement will 
shortly be reissued in pamphlet form for class use and 
study. Outline maps will be inserted upon which 
future changes in battle-lines or political boundaries 
may be noted. 

WAR BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The selected critical bibliography of the war which 
was printed in the March number of the Magazine, 
has been reprinted in pamphlet form by the publish- 
ers. Corrections of errors have been made, and many 
additional works have been included. 


valuable will be the new references to books interpre- 


Particularly 


ting the war from the standpoint of psychology, 
ethics, morality, politics, and economics. Other addi- 
tions include lists of the most noteworthy series of 
pamphlets upon the war, and a full list of the 
pamphlets issued by the Committee on Public In- 
formation. 
THE MAY SUPPLEMENT 

The War Supplement for May will be devoted to an 
analysis of the economic background of the war. The 
effort will be made to present in concrete form those 
economic factors which acted as causes of the present 
conflict, or which have played a part in determining 
the course of the struggle. 
quotations will be included. 


Reading references and 


SECRET DIPLOMACY 


An excellent illustration of the workings of secret 
diplomacy is given by Miss Brown in her paper in this 
issue upon the causes of the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870. The hidden processes of the diplomatists, their 
secret determination in favor of war, the use of news- 
papers to arouse popular anger and national patriot- 


PHILADELPHIA, APRIL, 1918. 
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$2.00 a year. 
25 cents a copy. 


ism—all of these are shown at their worst in the ante- 
cedents of the war of 1870. Teachers who wish to 
present to their history classes the difference between 
the old diplomacy and that for which we now stand, 
cannot do better than to prepare a lesson or two upon 


the matter which Miss Brown has so clearly presented 
in this article. 


PEACE DISCUSSION IN LOS ANGELES 


According to a newspaper despatch, the Board of 
Education of Los Angeles has unanimously con- 
demned the discussion of peace in the schools of the 
city. This vote followed upon a debate between 
teams representing the city high schools upon the 
question of the advisability of adopting the program 
of the League to Enforce Peace. Of this action, the 
New York Nation says, “ Cannot the members of the 
Los Angeles School Board see the difference between 
opposing the Government in prosecuting the war on 
the one hand, and on the other supporting the Presi- 
dent in his efforts to wage war effectively by making 
clear to our own people and the people of all the 
world the conditions on which peace must rest when 
the war finally comes to an end? Do they not under- 
stand the difference between merely fighting and 
making war? Fortunately we have a President who 
does.” 


A CORRECTION 


In the Bibliography of the War printed in the Sup- 
plement to the Macazine for last month, an error was 
made by assigning the place of publication for Stokes’ 
books to Philadelphia instead of New York. The 
following fourteen books listed in the Bibliography 
are publications of the Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York City: Mur- 
ray, ‘Fortnightly History of the War;” Whit- 
man, “ Things I Remember;’’ Wells and Marlowe, 
“ History of the Irish Rebellion of 1916;” Gowans, 


“A Month’s German Newspapers;” Schierbrand, 
“ Austria-Hungary;’’ Petrovic, Servia;” Wright, 
“The Russians;” Lewin, “The Germans and 


Africa;” Scherer, “ The Japanese Crisis;’’ Dickson, 
“Unpopular History of United States;” Gleason, 
“Our Part in the Great War;” Harris, “ President 
Wilson;” Noyes, “Open Boats;” Atherton, “ The 
Living Present.” 
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Conventionality in History 


BY GILBERT GIDDINGS BENJAMIN, PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY. 


Bertrand Russell,’ the English philosopher, in a 
recent number of the “Atlantic,” states that there are 
three influences which militate against the acceptance 
of new ideas: (1) The instinct of conventionality; (2) 
the horror of uncertainty; and (3) vested interests. 
By the first he means the influence which custom, 
tradition and habit have in maintaining the existing 
state of affairs; by the second, the fear of the untried ; 
of innovation; the danger that evil results might ac- 
crue; and by the third, the attitude which those who 
are in power take to prevent changes in social condi- 
tions for fear that they may overthrow their present 
position. He would include under this category those 
who occupy positions which give them intellectual, 
political or religious leadership, as well as those who 
have an economic stake which might be affected by 
changes in social ideas and customs. 

Our ideas of history and methods of teaching have 
been a result in some degree, at least, of all three 
of these influences. The influence of the conventional 
has been tremendous. Why do we still persist in con- 
sidering history as a record of human events? Because, 
this definition has become traditional—because it was 
taught to us in our childhood when the mind was 
plastic. That this idea prevails even among trained 
writers of history is shown by the statement in the 
introduction of Myres’ Dawn of History.” 

He says: “ History, in the widest usage of the word, 
is the study of events, the discovery and record of 
what happens.” This, in spite of the fact that he has 
been trained in the study of anthropology— a science 
which ought to give a broader and wider terminology 
to his definition. Take the treatment of the American 
Revolution in American textbooks as shown in a 
recent study as illustrative of the influence of the con- 
ventional.‘ This study shows that only six out of 
fifty-three recently published secondary textbooks 
dealing with American history indicate fully the con- 
ditions in England and the attitude which prominent 
Englishmen took in our struggle. How many of our 
textbooks show the economic influences which led up 
to the Revolution, and the commercial reasons why the 
New England colonists were opposed to the new 
regime of George III? A recent writer in discussing 
this topic says: ‘ For more than twenty years the 
attention of students and teachers of American history 
has been called to the fact that the American Revolu- 
tion was not so much ‘a quarrel between two peoples’ 
as it was a strife between two parties, to one of which 
parties belonged both American and English Whigs 


1 Presidential address, Iowa Society of Social Science 
Teachers, Des Moines, Iowa, November 1, 1917. 

2 Atlantic Monthly, July, 1917. 

* Myres’ “Dawn of History,” introduction. 

4“The American Revolution in Our School Text-books,” 
Altschul, Charles, New York, 1917. 


and American and English Tories. The general idea 
is now a commonplace one with students and teachers, 
even if, as is charged, none of our textbooks happen to 
tell us ‘ that there were 25,000 Americans enlisted in 
the British army, or that at many times there were 
more Americans under the British flag than the col- 
onial flag.’ But it has remained for the writer who 
makes this latter charge to call our attention to 
another and much more startling suggestion: that ‘ the 
dominant interests in the revolutionary party were 
those from which sprung the present capitalist class’ 
cf our country, and that this element ‘had already 
learned how to draw to themselves and use in their 
interest the great mass of the laboring and small 
business classes;’ that the American Revolution was 
but one phase or aspect of the European wide struggle 
between the older feudal or landed aristocracy and 
the newly rising capitalistic aristocracy so familiar 
to all of us at the present time.” ° 

Among the four-minute speeches showing why we 
entered the war, published in one local paper, was the 
statement that the United States in all of its wars was 
influenced by the idea of liberty. Such statements 
indicate hasty generalizations upon the conditions 
which led to the War of 1812, the Mexican War and 
the Spanish-American War, and show the influence of 
former textbooks on the minds of these speakers. 

One thing that historical training is supposed to do 
is to develop the idea of historical-mindedness ; the 
weighing of evidence; the scientific study of the 
sources. It is a truism that history should make for 
good citizenship. But can there be good citizenship 
with the inculcation of false ideas of patriotism and 
nationality? We have seen the prolific results of 
fallacious teaching of history in the present war. 
Freeman’s statement that history is past politics and 
Seeley’s characterization of it as the biography of 
states grew out of the revival of interest in history asa 
consequence of the developing national feeling that 
resulted from the Napoleonic Wars. ‘The revival of 
uational feeling in Germany resulted in the historic 
writings of Niebuhr and Ranke, the fathers of modern 
scientific history. Their influence and the development 
of the idea of nationality in the nineteenth century are 
the prime cause for the emphasis laid upon political 
history in contradistinction to economic, intellectual 
and social history. This spirit to glorify the nation and 
the state has been one of the most potent influences 
for the false writing of history. Professor Gooch in 
his “History and Historians in the Nineteenth 
Century’ says of three German historians: “ If the 
purpose of history is to stir a nation to action, Droy- 


5 Persinger, C. E., “ American Revolutionary History in 
High School,” History Treacner’s MAGAZINE, January, 


1916, p. 11 ff. The author quoted is Simons, A. M., “So | 


cial Forces in American History,” p. 72. 
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sen, Sybel and Treitschke were among the greatest of 
historians. If its supreme aim is to discover truth 
and to interpret the movement of humanity, they have 
no claim to a place in the first class.” ° 

Another myth which has grown as a corollary of 
this former political idea of history is that of race. We 
now know that there are three influences which make 
man what he is: physical heredity, physical environ- 
ment and social heredity. ‘Those who adhere to the 
doctrine of race stress the influence of physical 
heredity. No one doubts that physical heredity 
plays a part in the history of the individual 
and the history of the race. Anthropologists, how- 
ever, now show that there is no such thing as a pure 
race. Professor Boas in his “ Mind of Primitive 
Man ”’ shows the fallaciousness of the idea of superior 
and inferior races; he points out that the shape of the 
skull which has been considered the most permanent 
structural part of the body is modified under changing 
environmental conditions. In a recent article, he says: 
“Neither the bonds of blood nor those of language 
alone make a Nation. It is rather the continuity of 
emotional life that rises from our every day habits; 
from the forms of our thoughts, feelings, and actions, 
which provides the mediums in which every individual 
can uphold freely his activities.” To what extent 
this idea of nationalism may go is shown in a recent 
work, “ Patriots in the Making,” ‘ written by an in- 
structor in history in the University of Michigan. 
This book indicates what has been the influence upon 
the minds of the present generation in Germany and 
France by the teaching, particularly of history, in 
such a way as to laud the mother country and to dis- 
parage the country of the enemy. The author shows 
how far suggestion through textbooks and teaching 
have gone in making the attitude which German or 
Frenchman has taken in regard to the other, and 
he then goes on to advocate such teaching for this 
country. That a student of history should be an advo- 
cate of such an idea is passing strange, but it is only 
indicative of the social pressure which war exerts in 
making all think alike. We teachers of history must 
be very careful to offset such dangerous ideas of the 
history of our country. We must try to follow 
Ranke’s dictum and show wie es gewesen ist, how it 
has been, and not be biased by national or personal 
motives. Such ideas are fruitful of wars and this will 
not be the last great war if they are allowed to be- 
come a part of the conventional ideas of the future. 
We do not wish to make jingoists or chauvinists, but 
men and women who from their study will be enabled 
to understand their nation’s past, its mistakes as well 
as its successes; to see its relations with other nations 
in their true light; to glimpse the fact that the his- 
tory of their own country is only a part of universal 
history and that men here are governed by the same 
motives and frailties, by the same selfishness and lack 
of knowledge as men elsewhere. We know to what 


* Gooch, “ History and Historians in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” passim. 


7 Seott, J. F., “ Patriots in the Making.” 


an extent various European writers have carried this 
theory of race. Houston Chamberlain, a former 
Englishman but recently a professor in a German 
University, has gone so far in his ‘Teutonic phobia as 
to try to prove that many leading Europeans of other 
races were really Teutonic. The effect of the over- 
emphasis of race is particularly dangerous in a 
country such as ours made up of various races and 
peoples. John R. Commons, in his “ Races and Im- 
migrants in America,” depicts the effects that the 
labor union has had in breaking down religious and 
racial antagonisms. 

Since the time that Montesquieu wrote his “Spirit 
of the Laws”’ and even before, there have been those 
who have tried to indicate the influence that physical 
environment has exterted in the life of man. ‘ This 
work,” says Bourne in his “‘ Revolutionary Period in 
Europe,” “eventually turned political thought away 
from abstractions to the study of actual conditions. 
Montesquieu taught that institutions are partly the 
result of physical environment and of the character of 
people. No single scheme of government is therefore 
applicable everywhere. He thus gave a national set- 
ting to government and ‘ laicized the philosophy of 
history,’ undermining the philosophy of Bossuet’s 
great exposition of the providential course of human 
events,” Buckle’s History of Civilization in 
England” has been a counter-irritant to the over- 
emphasis of the political historian. Buckle shows that 
religion, customs, and even laws grew out of the phy- 
sical environment. 

Primitive man doubtless was a product of his 
geographic surroundings and his life and character- 
istics were affected greatly by them. That geographic 
influences, the character of soil and climate, still have 
their influences, goes without saying. Peschel in his 
“ Races of Mankind” asseverates that all the great 
monotheistic religions of the world had their origin 
in the sub-tropical zone, a region in which there are 
many deserts. ‘Treitschke in his “ Politics,” tries to 
show that the absence of cultural development in the 
Alpine region is due to the overwhelming aspect of 
nature whose sublimity there paralyzes the mind. Out 
of the attempt to stress the influence of physical 
environment has grown a school of historians that 
would place the entire development of men upon this 
basis. ‘This is the so-called anthropographic school of 
history. Huntington in his “ Climate and Civiliza- 
tion” and the “ Pulse of Asia,” and Miss Semple in 
her “Influences of Geographic Environment upon 
History "’ have been the leaders of this school in the 
United States. 

With the development of a world-trade, preceding 
and growing out of the industrial revolution, there 
came into existence the definite study of economic 
science. The industrial revolution with its changes 
in the status of social classes—the increased position 
of the bourgeoisie in the state, and the deterioration, 
in some cases, of the laboring classes—called atten- 
tion to the influence that industrial conditions exerted 


* Bourne, “ The Revolutionary Period in Europe,” 37-38. 
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in the life of all the people. As a result of this we 
have the rise of the economic or materialistic school 
of historians. ‘Their theories have not been accepted 
in their entirety, but they have profoundly affected 
our ideas of historiography. We now discern the 
economic influence in all great movements. Even the 
Reformation and the Puritan Revolution now show 
that the economic was to a great extent, if not the 
predominant influence, extremely important. 

New information in all fields of research and know]l- 
edge is affecting the teaching of history. The his- 
tory teacher cannot neglect the study of the social 
sciences—anthropology, sociology, psychology. Espe- 
cially social psychology and anthropology are neces- 
sary to the proper understanding of the life of man. 
If “ history,” as Professor Fling of Nebraska defines 
it, “‘is the science of the unique evolution of man in 
his activities as a social being,” ° then the teacher of 
history must give over the old idea that history is 
past politics and come to realize that history deals 
with the entire development of man. We as teachers 
of history should eliminate from our consciousness the 
conventional: we must leave the rut into which we are 
led by too slavishly following the textbook. Fortu- 
nately, recent textbooks are being affected by the ten- 
dencies of the age. Professor Hayes entitles his 
recent text: “ Political and Social History of Europe.” 
In his Introduction, he says: “ Not so very long ago 
distinguished historians were insisting that the state, 
as the highest expression of man’s social instincts and 
as the immediate concern of all human beings, is the 
only fit subject of historical study, and that history, 
therefore, must be simply ‘ past politics.” Under their 
influence most textbooks become compendiums of data 
about kings and constitutions, about rebellions and 
battles. More recently historians of repute, as well 
as eminent economists, have given their attention and 
patronage to painstaking investigations of how, apart 
from state action, man in the past has toiled or tray- 
eled or done the ordinary things of every-day life; and 
the influence of such scholars has served to provide 
us with a considerable number of convenient manuals 
on special phases of social history. But more recently 
several writers of text books have endeavored to com- 
bine the two tendencies and to present in a single 
volume both political and social facts, but it must be 
confessed that sometimes these writers have been con- 
tent to tell the old political tale in orthodox manner 
and then to append a chapter or two of social mis- 
cellany whose connection with the body of the book is 
seldom apparent to the student.” 

To summarize, the present tendency is to show the 
evolutionary development of man and of all his social 
institutions and activities; to realize that history is a 
synthesis of the whole life of man. Unfortunately, 
this tendency has not entered the thought of all 
teachers. As Professor Bury says, most of us are 


® See Fling, “ Source Problems in the French Revolution,” 
appendix. 


so lazy that we hate new ideas.'® Conventional 


methods of teaching are being done away with and 
the history teacher, if he wishes his subject to be con- 
tinued in the curriculum must keep in touch with the 
tendencies of our age and realize that man’s life is not 
one-sided but is a result of many currents meeting and 
combining. When the history teacher gets beyond the 
mere conventional, the world of to-morrow will have 
a better understanding of the past and we may expect 
that the day will disappear when the school and our 
higher institutions of learning will be used to inculcate 
talse ideas of the history of one’s country, be what- 
ever that may and we may look forward to that time 
of which the poet Tennyson sings: 


‘Ah! then shall all men’s good 
Be each man’s rule, and universal Peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 
And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 
Throw all the circle of the Golden Year.” 11 


CURRENT PERIODICAL ARTICLES ON THE TEACH- 
ING OF HISTORY. 


By W. L. HALL, SuBLIBRARIAN IN History, New York 
STATE LIBRARY. 

Davison, Walter B. 
portunity. 
116. 

Gathany, J. Madison. 
history. The Outlook. 

MeNeal, Edgar H. Specimens of medieval culture for use 
in the high school course in medieval history. The Ohio 
history teachers’ journal, Bul. No. 6 (May, 1917). Medie- 
val history number. (The Ohio State University Bulletin, 
XXII, 195-220.) 

Notes and comment. Michigan 
(January, 1918), 24-27, 27-30. 

Smith, Geo. W., and Lentz, E.G. United States history 
—Eighth year. Political movements during the [Civil] 
war. School News and Practical Educator, XXXI (Febru- 
ary, 1918), 249-251. 

United States history—Eighth year. The 
reconstruction period. School News and Practical Educa- 
tor, XXXT (March, 1918), 298-300. 


The history teacher’s patriotic op- 
Educational Review, LV (February, 1918), 111- 


Weekly outline study of current 


History Magazine, II 


Arthur A. Baumann’s “Was Disraeli a Democrat?” 
(Fortnightly for January) is a study of the great states- 
man’s political pamphlets, “ The Vindication of the Consti- 
tution ” and “ The Spirit of Whigs,” as well as of his politi- 
eal career. He concludes that Disraeli, being national and 
imperial, was opposed to the principle of cosmopolitanism, 
which is the spirit of democracy. But while Disraeli was 
not a democrat, he was essentially democratic. 


10“ The average brain is naturally lazy and tends to take 
the line of least resistance. The mental world of the ordi- 
nary man consists of beliefs which he has accepted without 
questioning, and to which he is firmly attached. He is in- 
stinctively hostile to anything which would upset the estab- 
lished order of this familiar world. To him and his fellows 
who form the vast majority, new ideas, and opinions which 
cast doubt on established beliefs and institutions, seem evil 
because they are disagreeable.”—Bury, “ History of Free- 
dom of Thought,” pp. 8 and 9. 

11 Paraphrased from Tennyson’s “Golden Year.” 
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Timely Suggestions for Secondary School History 


PREPARED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF FOUR COMMITTEES OF HISTORIANS IN O©O-OPERATION WITH 
THE NATIONAL BOARD FOR HISTORICAL SERVICE. 


I, Some Roman Trade Routes Along the Pathway of the Great War 


BY S. PERCY R. CHADWICK, THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


When Italy entered the Great War and the northern 
and southern wings of her forces extending from the 
Dolomite to the Julian Alps flung themselves against 
their rugged slopes, gaining footholds from the 
Trentino to the Carso plateau, the vision of “ unre- 
deemed provinces ” seemed likely to be realized. With 
Gorizia in Italian hands it was only forty miles to 
Laibach. From here the road to Vienna seemed 
tolerably easy. Then the allied world held its breath 
while the great counter offensive threw back the 
Italians. Portions of the Austro-German armies ob- 
tained a position in the rear of certain sectors of the 
Italian line forcing a retreat from the hard won 
Dolomite terrain to the rocky Carso plateau. The 
defection of certain Italian units was relieved by the 
splendid heroism of the Alpini and Bersaglieri. A 
retirement to the line of the river Piave (Plavis) fol- 
lowed, while the assistance of engineers has been 
invoked to open its flood-gates for the salvation of 
Venice. 

Rich indeed in remains of the Roman empire is the 
area covered by these operations. Here were locate] 
colonies, municipia, and old time centres from which 
radiated Roman culture. Even to-day most of these 
places possess structural evidences of Roman occupa- 
tion. One recalls the net-work of roads along which 
the empire stretched its tentacles of commerce—ten- 
tacles of both intra- and extra-Italian commerce. By 
the end of the reign of Augustus these roads were 
dotted with stationes for the collection of customs- 
dues. 

The close of the civil wars threw upon the early 
Principate the problem of developing the existing 
system of taxation as well as the necessity of tapping 
new sources of revenue. In the period of civil strife 
receipts had fallen off. Foreign wars of conquest 
kad come to an end. The expenses of the army and 
of administration were far in excess of what could be 
raised by existing machinery. Real estate and per- 
sonal taxes could not provide sufficient sources of 
income. New revenues had to be found, and in this 
respect the situation was not dissimilar to that which 
confronted Charles II of England in 1660. The relief 
needed was found chiefly in indirect taxes—mainly 
the portoria, the vicesima libertatis, the vicesima 
hereditatium, and the centesima rerum venalium. 

In this article attention is especially drawn to the 
portoria.. Under this title the Romans included 
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10tto Hirschfeld, 
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boundary tolls, harbor dues, and various forms of in- 
ternal taxation. Goods were taxed not only at the 
entrance to or departure from a province, but the 
right of passage over bridges, roads, and of entrance 
to certain towns formed a basis for taxation to bring 
revenue into the public treasury. Portoria existed 
under the republic, but our knowledge is largely in 
the nature of inferences drawn from the imperial 
period. By the time of Gaius Gracchus it is clear 
that duties were paid at the eastern and western 
frontiers and port dues at the principal harbors. A 
fairly complete system of excises was also in operation 
in Italy. Although the portoria in Italy were tempo- 
rarily abolished in 60 B. C., they were re-established 
by Julius Caesar.* The vicesima libertatis (manu- 
mission tax) was continued from the republic without 
interruption. The lucrative vicesima hereditatium 
(legacy tax) and the centesima rerum venalium (tax 
on public sales) supplied Augustus with revenue for 
his military aerarium, which he established in 6 A. D. 
The procurators of the former appear more frequently 
than any other kind of financial officials.* 

Aquileia was the great centre of traffic between 
Italy and the northeast as well as one of the chief 
customs stations on the Adriatic. The rate of customs 
was probably two and a half per cent.* Here was the 
great point of departure into Illyricum and Pannonia. 
Three well known routes led over the Alps, the first of 
which also bore south about twenty-six miles to Ter- 
geste (Trieste) with its excellent harbor and flourish- 
ing trade. As a place of export it perhaps ranked next 
to Aquileia. Tregeste was subject to raids from the 
mountaineers until Augustus crushed the natives in 
83 B. C., and perhaps also led a colony there.® Farther 
south on the promontory of Polaticum was Pola, 
raised to a colony by Augustus about the same time— 
Colonia Pietas Julia—at present the principal naval 
base for Austria. Northward from Tergeste (with its 
castle crowned hill)® this trade route earlier passed 
via Mount Ocra (Birnbaumer Wald) through Naupor- 
tus (Ober Laibach), Emona (Laibach) and Celeia 
(Cilli) to Poetovio (Pettau) on the upper waters of 
the Drave, with a statio at Atraus (Trojana)—a more 
direct line for the barbarians from Pannonia and 
Dalmatia—according to Velleius Paterculus “ Nau- 


2 Suetonius, Cesar, 43. 

3 Hirschfeld, op. cit., p. 97. 

4M. R. Cagnat, “ Les Impé6ts indirects,” p. 82. 
5 Corpus Inscriptonum Latinarum, V, p. 53. 

6 H. Nissen, “ Italische Landeskunde,” IT, 239. 
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porti ac Tergestis confinio.”*’ Over this road Italy 
sent oil, meats, wine, in return for cattle, furs, slaves, 
iron from Noricum excellent for forging swords, and 
amber from the Baltic. Probably Emona was made a 
colony by Octavius together with Pola and Tergeste 
at the end of the Dalmatian war, 34-33 B. C.* 

As Poetovio was the capital of Pannonia the admin- 
istrative duties were concentrated there. Inscriptions 
mentioning fiscal agents of the emperor show its 
importance in financial matters. The portorium Illy- 
ricum was still farmed out, but under the supervision 
of imperial agents. The Romans included under the 
title of Illyricum Morsia, Pannonia, Dalmatia and 
Noricum. ‘These provinces covering this vast region 
formed a single financial unit, and the vectigalia were 
united under the one name /'ectigal Illyrici and were 
collected under the oversight of a procurator vectigalis 
Illyrici. To continue this road toward Vindobona 
(Vienna), dating its present existence from a Roman 
fortified camp, would take one through Savaria (Stein 
am Anger)—one of the interior customs posts earlier 
referred to, and a flourishing Roman colony founded 
by Claudius. Here the inscriptions speak of imperial 
agents of the portoria and of employees of the pub- 
licans.° The other two roads ran more directly north. 
The second led through Forum Julium passing over 
the Carnac Alps, on through Santicum to Virunum 
(Mariasaal) with a statio near Saifnitz. The third 
passed through Julium Carnicum over the Carnac 
Alps to Aguntum (Lienz) with a statio at Loucium. 

At the point where the Athesis (Adige) comes out 
from the mountains there has been an important 
highway in all ages. Here the outlet from the Bren- 
ner pass intersects the line of traffic going east and 
west thus offering the shortest connection between 
the Po and the Danube. Verona, with the imposing 
ruins of its Roman amphitheater, is almost surrounded 
by the rapidly flowing Adige, and stands to-day a bul- 
wark for Italy against the present tide of Austrian 
invasion. Earlier a municipium,”® it appeared first as 
a Roman colony in 256 A. D." In Italy the vicesima 
libertatis was collected by regiones and Verona served 
as a statio for Transpadane Gaul. 

About sixty miles up the Brenner pass the road led 
to Tridentum (Trent), well known in the Roman 
itineraries. On beyond past the present village of 
Meran was stationed the third legion at the Roman 
camp at Teriolis (Tyrol) to watch the transportation 
of merchandise.** 

In the Transpadana westward from Vecona the 
Romans founded towns to which the Gallic tribes 
were made subject. The Lex Pompeia of 89 B. C., 
put the Alpine tribes under Tridentum, Verona, Brixia 
(Brescia), Cremona, and Mediolanum (Milan). The 
authorities in these towns were responsible for the 


TII, 110. 

sC. I. L., III, p. 489. 

*C. I. L., IIT, 4155, 4161; Eph. Epigr., ITI, 1879, 4801. 
10 Pliny, N. H., III, 130. 

I. L., V, 3329. 

12 Cagnat, p. 32. 


raising and quartering of troops, maintenance of roads 
and collection of taxes.‘* The Brescian factories 
to-day supply the Italian army with arms—“ Brescia 
armata.” Cremona, founded in great haste at the 
outbreak of the Hannibalic war as a colony with 
Latin rights, later became a centre for the extension 
of Roman culture. After the battle of Philippi its 
fields were divided among the veterans of Octavius. 
Mediolanum Tacitus placed among the strongest 
municipia of the Transpadane region.’** ‘Two more 
centres of commercial importance should be mentioned 
—Augusta Taurinorum (Turin) at the confluence of 
the Dora and the Po and Augusta Praetoria (Aosta). 
From Augusta Praetoria two roads received commerce 
from all parts of the world—one over the Alpes 
Poeninae via the Great St. Bernard, the other over 
the Alpes Graiae via the Little St. Bernard. 

Commerce from Italy passing the frontiers of the 
region known as Gallia Narbonensis and the three 
Gauls paid a two and one-half per cent. duty, the 
Madragesima Galliarum. The four Gallic provinces 
thus formed a unit as regards taxation, for there was 
no line of interior taxes between the provinces as in 
the case of Illyricum. The list of articles Italy 
received was a most varied one—wine, oil, wool, 
linen fabrics, and salt pork. Many articles intended 
for consumption farther north passed through Gaul in 
transit, and the cumulative taxes added much to the 
original cost. Strabo tells** us that even before 
Britain became a province it had to pay dues on its 
exports into Graul. As to the commerce with distant 
India, Pliny the Elder ** says that the products from 
that country sold in Rome increased a hundred fold 
in value. In Cularo (Grenoble) and Vienna (Vienne) 
the agents of the praetoria and the employees of the 
publicans were particularly active. 

On the southern frontier of Gaul were three sta- 
tions—Lugudunum (Lyons), Illiberis (Elne), and 
Arelate (Arles). Situated at the junction of the 
Rhone and the Arar (Saéne) Lugudunum enjoyed an 
advantageous position. It was really the administrative 
centre of the Madragesima Galliarum as Poctovio 
was that of the portorium IIlyrici.‘' Here then was 
concentrated all the administrative work of Gaul and 
here was the residence of the procurator of the Madra- 
gesima Galliarum. Here, too, met to offer worship at 
the altar of Roma et Augustus the officials of the 
Rhine army, who acted as collectors of direct taxes 
throughout Gaul. 

On the eastern frontier there were at least seven 
stationes, among which we can identify Turicum 
(Zurich), St. Maurice and Magia (Maienfeld).** On 
the northeast there was the customs-post, Divodunum 
(Metz), within whose limits it is said the allied shells 
are now falling. Its position on the Moselle gave it a 


13 Marguardt, I, p. 18. 
14 Hist., I, 70. 

is IV, 5, 3. 

16N. H., VI, 26, 6. 

17 Marguardt, I, p. 119. 
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special commercial prominence, being the meeting 
place of two routes from Gaul and two from Germany. 
Of the two from Gaul one connected Divodunum with 
Durocortorum (Rheims) with its medieval cathedral, 
whose battered columns to-day give mute but accus- 
ing testimony. ‘The other placed the city in connec- 
tion with the south and east by means of Tullum 
(Toulouse) and Lugudunum. Of the two roads join- 
ing Metz with Germany, one led to Argentoratum 
(Strassburg), the other to Augusta Trevirorum 
(Tréves) and Colonia Agrippina (Cologne). Even 
before Caesar’s conquest the Romans found the collec- 


tion of tolls along certain roads, at the crossing of 
rivers and at the entrance of towns, an established 
practice. This interior system of customs they con- 
tinued, notably as Nemausus (Nimes), the principal 
town of the twenty-four towns forming the clan of 
the Voleae; at Cularo; and at Vienna, the principal 
town of the powerful clan of the Allobroges. By its 
situation on the Rhone Vienna probably received 
wares directly from the Mediterranean.’® Here met 
six roads—two from Italy, two from Lugudunum, 
one to the Mediterranean via Valentia (Valence), and 
one to the Pyrenees. 


Il. How German Intrigue and Napoleonic Militarism Produced 
the Franco-Prussian War 


BY LOUISE FARGO BROWN, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Forty days after the outbreak of the present war 
enough documents had been published by belligerent 
governments to make possible the placing of respon- 
sibility for precipitating the struggle. Not until forty 
years after the outbreak of the war of 1870 had a 
sufficient number of documents been published to make 
possible the placing of responsibility for the outbreak 
of that conflict. In 1870 and for many years after, the 
world believed, as Bismarck intended that it should 
believe, that France forced Prussia into the war. Then 
succeeded the period of regarding Bismarck as the 
deus ex machina. From the evidence available to-day 
it seems clear that the blame must be divided between 
German intrigue and French militarism. 

The editors of the official French series of docu- 
ments on the diplomatic causes of the war began their 
work with December, 1863, on the principle that the 
failure of France and England to prevent Bismarck 
from laying hands on Schleswig and Holstein, thus 
taking the first step in the unification of Germany, was 
the great refusal that set in motion the train of events 
whose end is not yet. Napoleon III, indeed, approved 
of the transfer as in accordance with his favorite prin- 
ciple of nationalities. But he secured the insertion in 
the Treaty of Prague in 1866 of the clause insuring 
restoration to Danish sovereignty of the people of 
north Schleswig should they express the desire in a 
freely-taken vote. The failure of Prussia to allow 
opportunity for this self-determination was one 
element in French popular indignation in 1870. Other 
grounds for unfriendliness grew out of the events of 
1866. Bismarck’s convenient failure to remember that 
he had encouraged Napoleon to expect territorial 
compensation for his neutrality ended that monarch’s 
plans for acquiring the Rhenish Palatinate or Belgium. 
His interference to prevent Napoleon’s purchase of 
Luxembourg, resulting as it did in the neutralization 
of the duchy, left both sides with a grievance. 


The roots of the trouble went deeper. France 


looked askance at the aggrandizement of Prussia. 
Moreover, a war would be advantageous to Napoleon 
for dynastic reasons. 


For Bismarck, the next step 


in Prussian aggrandizement was the uniting of north 
and south Germany, and the bad blood between the 
two regions could most easily be forgotten during joint 
action against a common foe. Bismarck had to get his 
plans adopted by a king who was neither bellicose nor 
given to indirection; the Bonapartists had to mould 
to their purpose a Liberal ministry, headed by Ollivier, 
whose complexion was definitely pacific. They had 
also to keep the vacillating emperor in love with war. 
The Bonapartists were clever in their use of the press, 
while the opposition had little success in securing pub- 
licity. The opinion of a small but noisy section of the 
public swayed the event, and the machinery for manu- 
facturing public opinion was on the side of war in 
both countries, for Bismarck’s press bureau was unsur- 
passed. Bismarck never missed a chance to give the 
popular mind a turn in the right direction. He asked 
Carl Schurz in January, 1868, if American sympathy 
would be with Napoleon in a war between Prussia and 
France. Such a war, he said, would break out in 
about two years; it would be brought on by Napoleon 
III to restore his prestige, and its results would be the 
unification of Germany and the downfall of Napoleon. 
He spared no pains to prove himself a true prophet. 

The situation in France evolved a double policy, 
one avowed and ministerial, the other imperial and 
secret. Napoleon endeavored to form a triple alli- 
ance with Austria and Italy, and thought he had 
assured himself of their support. Bismarck was well 
aware of these negotiations. Arrangements for the 
military co-operation of France and Austrian invasion 
of north Germany in the spring of 1871 were being 
made at the time that the Chambers were passing votes 
that reduced the army contingents for 1870 and cut 
down the military appropriation. Whether Bismarck 
knew of these arrangements has never been disclosed, 
but he was already at work at the train that was to 
light the powder at an earlier date. 

Whatever may have been Bismarck’s motives in pro- 
moting the Hohenzollern candidacy for the Spanish 
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throne, there is no doubt that it would have fallen 
through without his efforts in its behalf. Thus far 
he was responsible for the war. But the responsibility 
shifted to the French ministry when,on July 6, Ollivier 
made a declaration in the Chamber which showed 
clearly that France saw the hand of Prussia in the 
candidacy, and was determined to prevent its consum- 
mation. Ollivier’s defense is that it was this firmness 
on the part of France which led to the withdrawal of 
the Hohenzollern prince, but the evidence is insuffi- 
cient, and it is undeniable that it was the declaration 
of July 6 which made the issue a point of honor with 
the French people. Not only the Bonapartist press, 
but the press in general, took up the matter, public 
opinion was aroused, and once aroused was difficult to 
deal with. The excitement was so great that the 
British minister wrote home that war was imminent 
unless Leopold withdrew immediately; that so sure 
were the French that they were better prepared than 
the Prussians, and had the better cause for a war 
which must be fought sooner or later anyway, that 
even should the prince withdraw, they might pick a 
quarrel over the form of renunciation, or some other 
pretext. 

Then came the withdrawal of the candidacy. The 
danger of war was averted. The ministry received 
congratulations from foreign diplomats, and Napoleon 
sent word to the king of Italy that there would be no 
war. When Bismarck heard the news he was furious, 
and as was his custom at such a crisis, threatened to 
resign his post. But there were men in Paris as 
annoyed as Bismarck at the turn things had taken. 
One of them interpellated the ministry as to what 
guarantees for the future had been demanded. The 
war party, which included the Empress, set out to 
convert the notoriously vacillating Napoleon. Reports 
had come from Benedetti, the French ambassador at 
Berlin which showed the unwisdom of putting pressure 
on King William, and yet the pressure was applied. 
It is unlikely that Gramont, who took the initiative 
in the demand for guarantees, communicated these 
reports to his colleagues, as it is difficult to believe that 
Ollivier, had he read them, would have joined Gramont 
in trying to obtain what William considered a letter 
of apology. ‘The instructions to Benedetti were sent 
without consulting Ollivier, and the double negotiation, 
ill-considered and precipitate as it was, could scarcely 
have failed to irritate the Prussian king, even had 


there been justification for the demand that he guar- 
antee never again to sanction the Hohenzollern candi- 
dacy. 

However, the ministry had decided not to make the 
guarantee an ultimatum, and peace might still have 
been secured, though at each stage the possibility 
grew more tenuous, had not Bismarck seen his oppor- 
tunity. By the skilful condensation of the famous 
Ems telegram he succeeded in conveying the impres- 
sion to the Prussian public that their king had been 
insulted by the French ambassador, and to the French 
people that their nation, in the person of its am- 
bassador, had been insulted by the Prussian king. 
With public opinion at the height to which it was thus 
raised, the avoidance of war was made difficult, if not 
impossible. The only hope was in some delay, which 
might have allowed events to appear in their true 
light. But matters were hurried to a conclusion. 
Benedetti, who had returned to Paris, was not even 
examined by the Council, although his testimony would 
have shown that there had been no insult, and that 
the Bismarck telegram was a trap into which it was 
imperative not to fall. A council of the powers was 
indeed considered, but abandoned as impracticable. 

The Bismarck telegram was known in Paris on July 
14, and on the fifteenth Ollivier made in the chamber 
what was practically a declaration of war. Thiers, 
who had been carrying on an active campaign for 
peace, accused the ministry of going to war on a point 
of sensitiveness. There was obvious misunderstand- 
ing about the documents which had led to the crisis, 
and the final action was taken after a committee had 
made a hasty scrutiny of an incomplete collection of 
the despatches. But that point was immaterial, for 
the Paris press and the Prussian press, which Bis- 
marck had unleashed, had done their work, and the 
war credits were voted enthusiastically by a tremen- 
dous majority. Neither country chose to avail itself 
of the promptly-offered mediation of Great Britain. 

Thus the element in each country that desired war 
had its way. Old-fashioned secret diplomacy, joined 
with the use of newspaper publicity to inflame public 
opinion over transactions partly disclosed and not 
understood, precipitated the struggle whose shadow 
had been hanging over Europe since 1866, and whose 
results are playing their part in the world tragedy of 
to-day. 


III. The Irish Question and England 


BY PROFESSOR EDWARD RAYMOND TURNER, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


It has been said that Ireland is the spectre of the 
British Empire, the Irish question a ghost which will 
not be laid. For a long time that question has been 
one of the most troublesome which English statesmen 
have had to deal with, and some believe that more 
than anything else the bitterness of Irishmen in 
America has in the past two generations stood in the 
way of better feeling between England and the 


United States. For all who desire closer co-operation 
between the English-speaking peoples there can be no 
more important duty than the correct understanding 
of this problem, and helping to solve it with sympathy 
and also with wisdom. 

The story of Ireland’s wrongs is well known. Ire- 
land has been unfortunate also. The island lay on the 
outskirts of European civilization beyond the reach 
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of much that helped other peoples; it was not able to 
maintain its independence, and not sufficiently con- 
quered to receive such benefits as conquerors some- 
times give. When the dark ages began, Ireland pro- 
duced something of a civilization which seems sweet 
and fair now to those who look back through the 
glamor of the far distant past, though it was probably 
little enough, and was soon destroyed by invading 
Northmen. In the twelfth century Englishmen began 
the conquest of the island, and after that time their 
hold was not shaken. Until the sixteenth century, 
however, little more was possessed than a strip of 
land on the Irish Channel. In the time of Elizabeth 
and of James I, Ireland was thoroughly subdued, but 
this conquest, so long delayed, came too late to make of 
the inhabitants such citizens as the Welsh were be- 
coming and the Scots were about to become. All 
through the middle ages there had been too few 
Anglo-Saxons in Ireland really to influence the 
natives. Englishmen had lived in Dublin and on the 
coastland nearby despising the Irish, while Irishmen 
had held the rest of the country in anarchy and tribal 
disorder, retaining their old customs, language, and 
laws, and a rudimentary political organization which 
Englishmen had abandoned long before. By the seven- 
teenth century most Englishmen desired to live under 
a well-ordered, centralized national government, with 
their system of “ common law;”’ Irishmen still clung 
passionately to the tribal system with its ancient per- 
sonal ties. It would have been difficult enough to 
bring together two peoples so separated by differences 
of character and ideals, and by fundamentally differ- 
ent customs and systems of law, but another great 
separating force now entered in: during the time of 
the Reformation most Englishmen had become Protes- 
tants ; most Irishmen held to the old faith with greatest 
devotion. 

There was not then much of the sympathy and 
humanitarianism which developed slowly in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, nor was there the 
liberal or democratic government which characterizes 
America and western Europe at present. It was a 
period of government by force and of selfish economic 
ideals, which contemporaries have studied in the 
policy of Germans since the era of Bismarck. The 
English tried to assimilate Irishmen forcibly, then to 
crush them, then to dispossess them of the lands of 
their fathers. There were rebellions, but they were 
sternly repressed by Cromwell and by William of 
Orange. At the end of the seventeenth century the 
work was complete. Bold and enterprising Irishmen 
fled from the land as though a curse was upon it, 
going to France, as in the nineteenth century they 
went to America. For a hundred years there was 
dreadful, despairing silence. The Irish were gov- 
erned by aliens. Their religion was mocked and pro- 
scribed. In their misery and want they were taxed to 
support officials who oppressed them and pay tithes to 
Protestant ministers whose teachings they never 
would receive. And in a country where most of the 
people must live by agriculture or grazing, the lands 


had been confiscated to reward foreign masters, while 
most of the natives lived in ignorance, poverty, and 
filth as tenants-at-will upon miserable little patches 
of ground which they cultivated at rackrent. One part 
of Ireland was happier than the rest. In the north- 
east, in Ulster, many of the natives had been driven 
away to make room for immigrants from Scotland, 
and the people of this northern community, stern and 
rigorous Protestants, suffered no religious oppression, 
and even had some part in the government. They 
began a flourishing industrial development, but this 
was soon ruined by mercantilist regulations in Eng- 
land. Ireland was ruled under the English govern- 
ment by a parliament subordinate to England. In 
1800 it was made part of a United Kingdom, con- 
tinuing to be managed as a subject province, except 
that it had representatives in the British House of 
Commons at London. 

During the nineteenth century penal laws against 
Roman Catholics were done away with, and many 
old oppressive restrictions were abolished. But 
Irishmen were still ruled by a government imposed 
upon them, while economic conditions and lack of 
lands of their own kept the mass of the people in 
lowly condition. Meanwhile England was changing. 
During these hundred years Englishmen almost en- 
tirely abolished the old system of upper-class priv- 
ilege and vested right which had ruled them for ages, 
and as they became democratic they were ever more 
liberal, and constantly more anxious to do justice and 
make amends for wrongs done by their fathers before 
them. The spirit which caused the British govern- 
ment to abolish slavery with compensation for the 
owners later caused it to buy at a heavy price from 
Irish landlords estates which it has sold to Irish 
peasants on long payment and easy terms, thus trans- 
forming a nation of miserable tenants into a people 
of independent proprietors, whose condition will 
probably one day be better than that of English agri- 
culturists, unless the like be done for them also, and 
is now similar to that which is held by the splendid 
body of peasant proprietors in France. This is the 
most important fact in the recent history of Ireland. 

The old wrongs are always remembered: they have 
been burned too deeply into the hearts of the Irish 
people, and the millions of them who left their country 
after the famine, who have been scattered all over 
the world, but who came to the United States partic- 
ularly, have taken care that the memory shall not be 
forgotten, that all the world may know again and 
again what their fathers and brothers endured. But 
it is more important now that people understand what 
England in the past generation has done for Ireland 
in atonement and justice. Unfortunately this is all 
too lightly considered or not understood. In Ireland 
Catholics have, as they have had for a long while, com- 
plete religious freedom and equality in law. They 
have such educational opportunities as they desire. The 
peasants have their own land. Local government is 
completely in the hands of the Irish people, and is 
managed in democratic spirit. The Irish members in 
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the House of Commons have been a sufficiently im- 
portant body to be able sometimes to obstruct legisla- 
tion, sometimes to hold the balance of power between 
the British political parties. The principal griev- 
ance of late years has been that the central govern- 
ment of Ireland is still in Dublin Castle, where the 
executive is too dependent upon members of the 
British cabinet and is supported, if necessary, by 
armed forces maintained in the island. Increasing 
prosperity and contentment have followed the social 
and economic legislation, but it continues to be true 
that Ireland is in a more dependent position than 
Scotland or Wales, and for this reason discontent has 
continued and remedies been sought for. 

Irish history in the nineteenth century is a record 
of unceasing protests. There was the peaceful agita- 
tion of Daniel O’Connell, which obtained for Roman 
Catholics civil and political rights. There were the 
bitter obstructionist tactics of Parnell in the House 
of Commons. There were the Fenians, who would 
separate Ireland from England through terror and 
force. In 1870 the Home Rule movement began, 
which had for its object the governing of Ireland by 
an Irish parliament with full control over domestic 
affairs: until recently this was the most important 
force in Irish political life. Twice Home Rule legis- 
lation was defeated in parliament, but as English 
sentiment slowly became more enlightened and as old 
conditions and prejudices altered, the Liberal Party 
championed the cause again, and in 1914 such a law 
was passed, though its operation was suspended until 
after the end of the war. Meanwhile, unnoticed, 
another movement was growing, which was part of 
the extreme development of nationality which has 
characterized Europe in the last hundred years. Cer- 
tain men bent their energies to reviving Irish litera- 
ture and thought. They encouraged the study of the 
old Erse language, and brought back as much of the 
spirit of the past as they could. They aimed at the 
fullest development of Irish nationalism, and pres- 
ently wished that Ireland might go its own way 
entirely free. ‘Ourselves alone” was their motto, 
and the Celtic form of this, Sinn Fein, gradually 
came to be the name of a party which would hear of 
no compromise and insisted upon complete separation 
from England. They would have nothing to do with 
Home Rule. Allying themselves with a radical work- 
ingmen’s party the Sinn Feiners organized the Easter 
insurrection of 1916 and proclaimed a republic. The 
movement was soon suppressed and some of the 
leaders were put to death. This was just, but perhaps 
not wise, for Irish sentiment was powerfully affected, 
and at the present moment Sinn Fein very largely 
controls feeling and politics in Ireland. 

It is often asked why Great Britain does not grant 
Home Rule, and even independence, if the Irish peo- 
ple desire it. There is no doubt that the liberal 
spirit of modern England desires to do what is right 
and best, but a solution of the problem is involved 
with a number of difficulties not generally appreci- 


ated by those who talk so easily about the matter in 
this country. 


First, there is the problem of Ulster. ‘The northern 
province is partly a Protestant and largely an indus- 
trial community. Many people there believe that 
with Home Rule the Catholic majority would control 
affairs to their prejudice, excluding them from their 
share in the government and depriving them of their 
rights. The people of Belfast and the neighboring 
towns also believe that the agriculturist majority 
would impose upon their industries taxes to support 
the expenses of government, which might ruin their 
industrial life. So they wish to remain united with 
Scotland and England, or else have separate home 
rule of their own. So bitter was the opposition of 
Ulster that in 1914 many people were prepared to 
oppose separation by force, and civil war seemed 
about to begin. Ultimately this difficulty may pass, if 
both sides show moderation and justice. 

The second important consideration is the geo- 
graphical situation of Ireland with respect to England. 
It lies directly across and commands the most im- 
portant lines of communication between England and 
the rest of the world, those sea-routes over which come 
the indispensable food-stuffs and raw materials with- 
out which the nation would cease to exist. Close har- 
mony between the government of Ireland and that of 
England in respect of foreign policy and in time of 
war is therefore a matter of vital importance to the 
English people. With Ireland in the hands of a gov- 
ernment friendly to Germany, not to say hostile to 
England, Great Britain would most probably have 
succumbed to the submarine war long ago. In the 
United States the North fought with the South a long 
conflict largely to preserve its safety and future exist- 
ence. Admiral Mahan once pointed out that it was 
less important for the North to keep the South in the 
Union than for England to hold Ireland in closest 
relations. In such a matter the interests of the forty 
millions of Great Britain weigh more than the four 
millions of Ireland. Complete separation seems 
therefore out of the question, and during such a life 
and death struggle as the present war in Europe even 
the difficulty of granting Home Rule should be sym- 
pathetically considered. Nevertheless this question 
is now being left to a Convention of the Irish them- 
selves, and it is to be hoped that proper and wished 
for success will be speedily obtained. 

After all England and Ireland need each other and 
must stand together. It is proper for Ireland to want 
complete self-government in local affairs. The spirit 
of the British commonwealth is now so fair that all 
peoples within it can have their right place, and may 
control their local affairs when they are able to do so. 
An English writer has just said that even for Sinn 
Fein there is room, if Sinn Fein becomes moderate and 
wise. 


“ Science at the Front,” by John Sweetman Ames, in the 
January Atlantic, is one of the most interesting accounts of 
modern methods of warfare which has yet appeared. 


| | 
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IV. Internal Problems During the Civil War 


BY PROFESSOR CARL R. FISH, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


The demand of the pacifist element—using that 
word in its ante-bellum sense—that the space given 
in our textbooks to military events be radically cut or 
eliminated was only half wrong. There has been 
little fighting in America that has illuminated the art 
of war. The emulous courage and devotion of our 
soldiers is better revealed by biographical studies, 
than by the hurried outline of campaigns that, with a 
few shining exceptions, are examples of what not to 
do, and that, in the nature of things, must be taught 
by persons without a marshal’s baton even in their 
knapsack. The buffets which 1914 and then 1917 
gave to this ostrich view of war must not embalm the 
old-fashioned annals of the battle-field in our school 
books, but must lead to the substitution for them of 
comprehensive studies of war in its relationship to the 
nation’s life. 

The Civil War in this broader sense is of world 
wide interest, for it came midway, the only great war, 
between the Napoleon cycle and the present. The 
first great war fought after the age of steam had 
become a reality, and electricity a factor, with democ- 
racy in the saddle, and humanitarianism pervasive, 
it differed essentially from all wars which had gone 
before, in ways that in nearly every case foreshadowed 
our struggle. 

The fundamental change was that in transportation. 
It was the first war in which railroads were a feature. 
This not only changed the tactics of battles, and the 
strategy of campaigns, but the whole nature of war. 
With its attendant circumstances it permitted war for 
the first time to become a conflict of total resources. 
The result was determined rather by the mass and 
character of the population and industry of the oppos- 
ing sections than by battles. An opportunity is here 
afforded for a review of the whole conditions of 
North and South, and for a proper understanding 
such a review is necessary. The war, moreover, can 
and should be brought into relation with every home, 
by studies in the adjustment of labor to meet extra- 
ordinary demands of production when the armies took 
ten per cent. of the population, and in the effect of 
currency depreciation on wages, salaries, and prices. 
It will be easy for the student to see that this united 
effort must have led to unity of action that was bound 
to survive the war. The Civil War resulted in the 
final nationalization of the country, not only because 
it saved the Union government, but because it nation- 
alized effort in countless lines; national business 
stimulated by war security, made indissoluble a union 
that in 1860 was still an experiment. 

This view of the war as a contest of totalities brings 
out plain similarities with the present struggle. The 
naval control of the Union was not so complete as 
that of England to-day, but her blockade was infin- 
itely more thorough than that by England against 
Napoleon. The development of the doctrines of con- 


tinuous voyage and enemy destination were natural 
consequences of the improved conditions of ocean 
transit, and have proved to be one of the factors deter- 
mining our attitude in the early stages of this war and 
at the same time the danger of too servilely following 
historical analogies is brought out by the difference in 
the position of a blockaded South and a blockaded Ger- 
many, because the first followed the economic policy 
of staple production and reliance on imports, bul- 
warked by the menace of her supposed monopoly on 
cotton, while Germany has sought economic self-suffi- 
ciency, developing agriculture even at the expense of 
the highest efficiency in cther industries. 

It is worth while also to develop the facts showing 
that even in the stress of war the humanitarian gains 
of the splendid generation before the war had not 
been lost. The care for the health and welfare of the 
soldiers by the Sanitary and Christian commissions, 
and of their families by public aid, marked new steps 
in human progress, which, once taken, forced recog- 
nition from the most despotic governments, and with us 
are the direct ancestors of the Red Cross, the Y. M. 
C. A. and other organizations. The conduct of the 
war also showed a great amelioration over the prac- 
tices of a couple of centuries before, and reveal, in 
connection with this war, differences in national 
morale, of which it is desirable to make our youth feel 
proud. 

But the Civil War was not only the first fought 
with steam and under the influence of a new concept 
of humanity, but it was the first fought by a modern 
democracy. Before all else it is vital to force home a 
vivid realization of Lincoln’s aim. We know now as 
clearly as his lucid words can make it, that he fought 
not to free the slaves but to preserve the United 
States government, and that he believed that govern- 
ment worth preserving, because nature made the coun- 
try one, and if democracy could not govern it united, 
some other form of government would, and if democ- 
racy failed here, it would never be given another 
chance. Now that we are proclaiming democracy a 
world necessity it is more than ever important to 
have a clear conception of what we mean by it, and 
nowhere can we find it so complete as in the story of 
Lincoln’s handling of the Civil War. The mistrustful 
recognition of Hamilton, the half conceptions of Jef- 
ferson and Jackson, seem to belong centuries instead 
of decades behind him. His appreciation that de- 
mocracy was subject to the laws of nature,that it must 
govern, and must be strong, was not the grasping of 
an opportunity by one who sought power, but the 
reasoned conviction of one who loved its more popular 
aspects. The suspension of the ordinary processes 
of law, the interference with the press, the draft, the, 
perhaps too infrequent, death penalty for desertion, 
and all the wide sweep of action under the war power 
of the president acquire a significance of far more 
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than temporary and national importance. Their dis- 
appearance when the emergency was over, and the re- 
establishment of the ordinary routine, give confidence 
in the stability of democratic ideals, and the utility 
of a written standard to which to return. 

In a civilization such as the American was, and 
still is, the bulk of talent is ordinarily engaged in 
private occupation. To secure a totality of effort it is 
necessary to correlate this with the governmental or- 
ganization. This makes administrative history a fas- 
cinating and essential study. Too complex in detail 
to follow up in the class-room, a suggestion of the 
problem affords a good background for Lincoln's 
search for a general. Attention should also be called 
to the importance it gives to individual initiative, such 
as that of the Sanitary Commission in the Civil War, 
the Red Cross, and the semi-public Councils of 
Defence to-day. Perhaps, however, the most striking 
illustration is army administration and a description 
of its difficulties can scarcely leave one without the 
feeling that in this department at least the admin- 
istration in time of peace must develop a little more 
to build upon than we have ever had in the past. 

One is not apt to leave the abolition of slavery out 
of the Civil War, and so it has not been stressed here. 
Yet it does not seem to pass the functions of the 
teacher of history to-day to call attention to the 
present enslavement of ten times as many individuals 
by Germany as were ever held in the South. Nor to 
call attention to Lincoln’s reiterated insistence that 


the Civil War must end in victory, not compromise. 
Nor to the fact that Lincoln throughout professed to 
be fighting for the best interests of the Southern peo- 
ple, and that the overwhelming majority of them now 
believe that such was the case, and that he was not 
only honest in motive, but correct in judgment. ‘That 
as Lincoln was fighting to prove to the world that 
democracy was a safe form of government by pre- 
serving united a region he believed united by nature, 
the present president of the United States believes 
that steam and electricity have so done their work 
that the whole world must be united if democracy is 
to be safe, that the South to-day is an integral and 
loyal part of the whole and that it is not beyond the 
realms of possibility that in fifty years Germany may 
be a willing member of a world union. 

It may well seem that this is too remote from the 
period under treatment. The reason for bringing 
forward such ideas in connection with the Civil War 
are, first, that there is an actual conscious con- 
nection in that President Wilson undoubtedly is con- 
vinced of the identity of aims; secondly, that the cen- 
tral position of that war between the two world cycles 
of Napoleon and William II makes the use of per- 
spective convenient, if not indeed necessary to under- 
standing; and finally, that every American should 
know what he means by democracy, and that it is 
nowhere better revealed than when under such a 
strain as that of war. 


Collateral Reading and Notebooks in History Classes 


I. Apropos of Reference Readings in High School History 


BY PAUL V. B. JONES, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Primarily as one sincerely concerned in the effec- 
tive teaching of history to college freshmen, I have 
become much interested in a difficult problem con- 
fronting high school history teachers—the problem, 
namely, of finding truly serviceable topics and read- 
ings for the students which shall supplement the text 
satisfactorily and develop a keener interest in his- 
tory. It is an old and perplexing problem, but de- 
spite the time and thought devoted to it in the past it 
still remains, and I am venturing to give here a few 
conclusions regarding it, reached after some reflec- 
tion, in the hope that they may be of some service to 
those interested. 

It is doubtless unnecessary to state that reference 
work as it is now conducted in many high schools is 
highly unsatisfactory. I venture, indeed, to assert 
that it is in general so little understood and so poorly 
handled that frequently it is working more harm than 
good to the students, and where such is the case it 
should be dropped altogether until effective changes 
can be introduced which will make it really profitable. 

The teachers are but little responsible for these 


conditions. In the first place, the majority of them 
labor under very serious disadvantages in preparing 
their topics and readings. For the most part their 
school libraries are inadequately equipped, owing to 
lack of funds or want of information about books 
suitable for their purposes, or the real dearth of such 
books. Some conscientious teachers, under these 
circumstances, have tried to resort to public libraries, 
but obviously without much success. 

Poorly equipped libraries mean either no readings 
at all, or, worse by far, the selection of readings in 
books far beyond the very limited grasp of the 
young students—a practice bound to bewilder them, 
if it does not fill them with disgust for the whole 
subject. For instance, regular assignments in text- 
books like Robinson and Beard’s “ Development of 
Modern Europe,” or Hazen’s “ Europe Since 1815,” 
are undesirable, certainly, in the high school. With- 
cut doubt there are portions of those excellent man- 
uals which high school students could study profit- 
ably, but again, it is poor policy to give them read- 
ings in books generally used as texts in the colleges. 
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This criticism is yet more just, I should say, of 
practically any use of any of the following works, all 
of which are to be found on high school reference 
shelves: 

Lecky—‘“ England in the Eighteenth Century.” 

Seignobos—“ Political History of Europe.” 

Bryce—“ Holy Roman Empire.” 

“The Cambridge Medieval History.” 

“The Cambridge Modern History.” 

Ogg—‘ The Governments of Europe.” 

Lowell—‘‘ Governmen‘; and Parties of Europe.” 

Cunningham—‘“‘ The Growth of English Industry 
and Commerce.” 

And, save the mark! Stubbs—‘‘ Constitutional His- 
tory of England’’—hardly pabulum for the junior 
in the university! Truly the poor school which can 
afford no books at all is in better case than those mis- 
guided institutions which invest their money in the 
above works, and others like them, for the use of the 
students. By far the largest number of books now 
in service for short and extended readings in the high 
schools are works to be found in any college refer- 
ence list, and which even there are usually for 
recommended rather than for required readings! 
This is bridging the gap between the secondary 
school and the university with a vengeance! In pass- 
ing, fairness to those sincere teachers who have 
bought books too deep for their students, demands 
the statement that frequently they have been guided 
in their purchases by bibliographies or by books 
listed under the heading ‘“‘ Topics and Readings,” put 
into so-called high school texts by writers who ought 
to know better. 

The poorly equipped library, as stated, is a general 
condition. There are often peculiar local difficulties 
which are annoying enough. Perhaps some influen- 
tial member of the school board, riding a hobby or a 
profession, brings a biased pressure to bear, and over- 
rules a teacher’s judgment so as to distort the entire 
subject sadly. Here is a teacher who may be com- 
pelled to overemphasize some aspect of history— 
economic or what not—to suit the conceit of a short 
visioned business man, or another instructor con- 
strained to attempt the initiation of her freshmen into 
the subtle mysteries of English constitutional law to 
pamper the eccentric whimsey of a board member, 
with more interest in the law, presumably, than sense 
of humor! Fortunately. such droll cases probably 
are exceptional, though school boards, being human, 
have their failings! 

Again, as reflecting present conditions, some high 
school teachers in their efforts to round out their 
courses with reference topics and readings are using 
methods which are more harmful than helpful. For 
example, here is an instructor, who labors under the 
difficulties caused by a limited supply of books; she 
assigns, therefore, a different topic with readings to 
each member of the class, requiring the students as 
they are ready—having written up their little studies 
—to report orally, before the class, all being expected 
to take notes on the reports, to gain information on 


the particular subject in question! Later the class 
is called upon for some of this “information” in a 
written lesson! Anyone who knows what the college 
student will do to the average fairly well constructed 
lecture as he takes notes upon it, may be allowed to 
suspect the quality of the matter these high school 
students get from reports like the above! No better 
method could be devised, in fact, to bring the history 
lecture proper into complete disrepute. Yet there 
are those who wonder why many college instructors 
can’t keep their students awake! 

And now as to a possible way out of some of these 
distressing conditions. Of course there must be 
topics and readings in addition to the text used, if 
only to convince the student that the whole story is 
not completely and definitively told in one book—a 
notion he is only too prone to develop, and one very 
difficult to dispel. But what shall these topics and 
references be? As to their character, I think that 
the following are prime desiderata: 

1. The readings ought to be brief, and as diversi- 
fied as possible. A large number of fascinating 
topics with short readings could be chosen under a 
broad subject like Feudalism, for example, which 
would readily interest students with widely different 
tastes and inclinations. 

2. Only those readings should be selected which 
would most readily bring home to the student the 
human character of the subject with which he is deal- 
ing. It seems to me that the most difficult and the 
most necessary part of history teaching is making a 
student comprehend that characters like Charlemagne 
and Barbarossa were real men of flesh and blood, 
having human interests and problems and doing hu- 
man things. Descriptions of the personal appear- 
ance and the traits of character of great men—ac- 
counts of how people lived in the past, what they ate 
and wore, what they liked to do—very frequently 
source materials are suitable in this connection—such 
would go far toward building up strong impressions 
in the minds of young students, and clear conceptions 
created naturally through a real interest in a live 
study, which on that account would be apt to be 
enduring. 

The work of selecting materials like the above must 
be done patiently if the results are to be at all satis- 
factory; it cannot be accomplished in a short time. 
It will not suffice to go slap-dash:through this or that 
bibliography, accepting readings and topics at some 
one’s else evaluation, not under present conditions at 
least. Taking plenty of time then, the teacher in a 
well appointed school must go through her references 
herself choosing for use, with the utmost care, only 
those which, in her judgment, her students can handle. 

There are though, I am sorry to say, but few 
teachers who could undertake a laborious task like 
this; only the best schools have the necessary library 
equipment, and even in such institutions the average 
teacher is too burdened with her heavy schedule; she 
has neither time nor energy for work of this sort. The 
majority of teachers, then, must have help here, and 
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far more careful aid than has been forthcoming on 
their behalf to date. 

I believe that if the difficulties in this problem are 
to be met adequately there must be better high school 
texts; I mean by that, texts which shall be written 
for high school students; these texts, furthermore, 
should be done by high school instructors themselves 
preferably—at least by teachers who have had con- 
siderable high school experience. 

Topics and references in such texts must be far 
more carefully chosen than they have been hereto- 
fore; the references must be read, and where possi- 
ble, tested out beforehand, certainly not picked at 
random from other texts and bibliographies. Natur- 
ally, too, the number of books listed for references 
must be kept down, and they must be works readily 
procurable, if the average high school is to have its 
proper working library. This latter problem, while 
a serious one, should by no means present an insur- 
mountable obstacle. I feel very confident that excel- 
lent results could be obtained with well chosen source 
readings, and a few of the best biographies, together 
with certain of the more admirable works on different 
phases of history, like Jessopp’s Essays, perhaps, 


for medieval history—works from which many differ- 
ent selections might be made. Is it too much to hope, 
furthermore, that under the pressure of a great need, 
books of select readings could be compiled, just for 
high school use, making easily available suitable ex- 
cerpts from a great variety of works, which it would 
be impossible and impracticable for a high school to 
place in its own library—books of selections some- 
what after the manner of the Munro and Sellery 
“ Medieval Civilization? ” 

For the most part, then, proper aids for the right 
conduct of reference work in high school history lie 
in the future. As I see it, it is only through such 
aids, however, that history in the high school can be 
made to mean all it should mean to the students. 

And, finally, I have said all of the above, taking 
due cognizance of the excellent work of those admir- 
able teachers in the high schools, so born to the cloth, 
that they achieve brilliant results despite any or all 
obstacles. Truly such are of the elect! But would 
not they, too, as well as the great majority, welcome 
changes which would expedite their work, produce 
better results and save energy? 


Il. Collateral Reading in Recent American History 


BY PAUL TINCHER SMITH, AMERICAN HISTORY INSTRUCTOR, JEFFERSON HIGH SCHOOL, LAFAYETTE, 
INDIANA. 


Two recent articles in THe History Treacuer’s 
MaGazineE have suggested this discussion, the one on 
Supervised Study at Hammond, Indiana, and the rec- 
ent article on collateral reading at Rockford, Illinois. 
This article relates only to the field of American his- 
tory since 1789 and is not offered as a complete solu- 
tion of the problem of outside reading even in this 
limited field. Its purpose is to outline a plan which 
is believed to be somewhat unique and one which has 
so far proved its worth. If this paper leads others 
to make their plans known and thus produce a means 
of improvement for all teachers of history in second- 
ary schools, it will have accomplished its purpose. 
The plan as outlined here is continually being modi- 
fied and will probably continue to be modified as its 
defects become manifest. 

Our plan allows for supervised study. The stu- 
dent is under the instructor for sixty-five minutes 
each day, the first thirty-five being used for recita- 
tion and the last thirty for study. This plan sug- 
gested new possibilities for reading of current his- 
tory. Instead of having each student buy a monthly 
or weekly magazine, as was the former custom, a fund 
was made up by collecting a sum from each student 
equal to the amount it would have cost that student 
to purchase a magazine for himself. With this fund 
five copies of each of three magazines were purchased, 
“The Review of Reviews,” “ The Literary Digest,” 
and “ The Independent.” These three magazines are 
on a reading table in the study room and are for use 
by the students at any time during their study hour. 


A bulletin is placed on the board each week, suggest- 
ing reading material for the week in each of the peri- 
odicals. In addition, special assignments on import- 
ant topics are given. It is planned to get at least one 
good current topic recitation from each member of the 
class during each semester. An attempt is made to 
get every student to become acquainted with each of 
the periodicals. 

What is the purpose of this? and how does it work? 
are questions that will be asked. It ought to do three 
things ; first, broaden the student’s knowledge of peri- 
odicals; second, by making the reading open every 
day, encourage such work and make it felt that this 
is a vital part of education; and thirdly, it surely 
ought to offer a splendid laboratory for the compari- 
son of the values of various magazines and for dis- 
covering the relative values of weekly and monthly 
publications. The trial has not had sufficient time for 
a definite answer to the second part of the question, 
but, from all that can be gained in a short time, it 
has worked. The students have become acquainted 
with all three by force of circumstances; there is a de- 
cided rise in the interest over last semester, when one 
monthly was used by each student at home; but the 
third cannot have a definite answer until more time 
has been given for observation. So far, the weekly 
has excited more interest because it is more concise 
and up to the moment. The real value of each, it is 
believed, will show itself definitely and clearly within 
a few months. 

Supervised study presents a new problem for col- 
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lateral reading and also makes for many advantages 
that cannot be gained under the old system. The big 
advantage of supervision lies in the fact that the in- 
structor can observe how the student reads and what 
he reads. The great failure of the outside reading 
system, as Mr. Wuesthoff pointed out in his article in 
the April number, is that the student scatters too 
much and, as a result, gets very little connected 
knowledge and may cultivate a decided dislike for the 
subject instead of learning to enjoy it. To meet this 
failure something has to be found which will give the 
student accurate information and, at the same time, 
not take so much time with detail that time is lost and 
interest deadened. Our plan is this: Books that are 
standard but not too full have been selected for each 
period and the number is sufficient to supply the class. 
Probably the books that are in use are not absolutely 
the best, but they can be changed as the fact of their 
failure becomes evident. Also the list will be added 
to as new books are discovered which fill the place 
well. The list in use now for this class is divided into 
three periods, 1789-1829, 1829-1877, and 1877 to 
1917. For the first period we are using Walker, 
“Making of the Nation;” and Hart, “ Formation of 
the Union.” For the second period, Wilson, “ Divi- 
sion and Reunion;” Burgess, ‘““ The Middle Period ;” 
Burgess, “ The Civil War and the Constitution,” and 
“ Reconstruction and the Constitution;’ and Dodge, 
“ Birds-eye View of the Civil War” were selected. 
Paxson, ““ The New Nation,” is the only text in use 
now for the recent period. In addition to these 
books on definite periods, there are several general 
references such as Coman, “ Industrial History of 
the United States; Elson, “ Sidelights ” and “ Epoch 
Making Papers.” In addition to this study-room 
library there is a general high school library, contain- 
ing such works as Hart’s Contemporaries, American 
Statesmen Series, McMaster, Schouler and so forth. 
These and American History Leaflets are made use 
of when a student is found who has the time and in- 
clination to do more extensive reading than can be 
done in the other more limited library. 


Assignments are made every two weeks. The 
choice of reading for each period is posted and each 
student is required, if at all possible, to read from a 
new author each time until he has made the acquaint- 
ance of all. If there is time after that, the student 
may select the one which most interests him. A typi- 
cal bulletin for two weeks would read like the follow- 
ing: 

Outside reading for the two weeks ending Monday, 
April 2, 1917. 

Try to read from a new author this time. 

You have the choice of one of the following: 

Coman, “ Industrial History of the United States,” 
chapters 9 and 10—(Financial results of the War of 
1812). 

Hart, “Formation of the Union,” chapters 6 and 7— 
(Concrete and interesting account of the period from 
the close of the War of 1812 to the coming of Jack- 
son). 


Elson, Sidelights, Vol. I, chapter 4—(Very read- 
able account of the Missouri Compromise with a brief 
history of slavery previous to 1820). 

ALL must read the following documents in Epoch 
Making Papers, over which there will be a five minute 
quiz on Wednesday, March 28, ‘‘ Missouri Compro- 
mise ’’ and “ Monroe Doctrine.” 

During the semester all such documents as the two 
mentioned and the Compromise of 1850 and the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Act are required to be read and a five- 
minute quiz is given over their important points. 

The instructor gets a check on the work done by 
each student in this way. Previously each student 
handed in a slip stating the amount of reading he had 
done during the period, the book from which he had 
read, the author and pages. But this was not success- 
ful for there is ample room for deceit, and wrong 
habits are thereby formed. Now, instead of handing 
in an outside reading slip, the student writes a paper 
of four or five pages on the material he has read. 
He selects his own topic and condenses the material 
until it fits the space he has available. Every one is 
cautioned not to reiterate details of little significance 
or to give space to material already learned from the 
text. These papers are collected cn the appointed 
day at the end of the two weeks, and from the mater- 
ial the instructor knows how to approach each stu- 
dent and help at the weak point. Also one can read- 
ily tell what kind of material is selected by each stu- 
dent and whether or not he is obeying the instruction 
to read from various authors. In this way the stu- 
dent gets a layer of reading knowledge that may be 
thin but even. Instead of one knowing all there is to 
know about a few battles and perhaps not knowing 
in which war they belong, he comes out with a small 
amount of definite knowledge concerning the whole 
field. To me this seems a better plan for the sec- 
ondary school than to try to get a large amount of 
information on a few isolated topics. 

By this means, too, the note book is simplified. The 
book consists, when finished, of these papers, logi- 
cally following one another; of several carefully 
chosen maps; and special pages, tracing slavery, 
tariff, bank, wars, administrations, territorial growth, 
and political parties. 

I wish to close with the statement with which I be- 
gan—that perfection is not claimed for the plan. 
But it has held interest, eliminated much useless note- 
book work, and has concentrated collateral reading on 
definite material. 


In Les Annales for January 13, 1918, is a brief article, 
“ L’Alsace telle qu’elle est,” by Sebastian Herscher, which 
compares the relations of Alsace and of Brittany to the 
French nation. 


“How Big is Baker?” by Donald Wilhelm, in The In- 
dependent for February 9, 1918, is an able defence of the 
Secretary of War. 


“Some Suggestions for Teaching Ancient History,” by 
Carrie B. Allen (Education for February), deals with the 
subject in an interesting manner. 
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III. The History Notebook in the Study of the War 


BY EMMETT A. RICE, HIGH SCHOOL, BRAZIL, INDIANA. 


If the history note book ever had a place in the 
teaching of history, to-day it has a place of infinitely 
greater importance; especially is this true in those 
classes in which some time is given to a study of cur- 
rent events or of the present war. 

The knowledge and facts of this war that con- 
stantly pour onto the public cannot be crystallized 
and given to the pupils in one volume. Before the 
volume can be completed and placed in the hands of 
the public the material is old and out of date so far 
as a study of the progression of events is concerned. 
On this account to be up-to-date on the situation we 
must séek the facts and data from the newspapers 
and periodicals, and crystallize them for ourselves. 
The history note book offers itself as the best possible 
medium through which this may be accomplished. 

The task is simple, reasonable and entertaining. 
The students merely gather from the newspapers and 
magazines clippings, charts, pictures, statistics and 
other material dealing with the war. They then 
paste this data in their note books, always making 
sure that they are acquainted with the contents and 
are able to inform the class concerning them. The 
loose leaf note books are the best and a classification 
of the material is most desirable. 

Then the question arises, how can we get the pupils 
to search diligently and carefully for the material? 
But this is not difficult to do. The greatest incentive 
to the work is an actual interest in the events and 
progress of the war. This probably already exists 
in every community to a certain degree. Then in the 
class room is the place to develop further enthusiasm. 
If the teacher will make the recitation fit the interests 
of the pupil by bringing out topics that affect him 
most closely, then with remarkable rapidity and ease 
can he lead him to an interest in the events that are 
shaking the world. As another incentive to become 
interested the teacher can emphasize the importance 
of having a good note book, for the work of compiling 
the war material is a very worthy and important one. 
It offers in one sense an opportunity for the study 
of history from original sources; the pupil has in his 
hands data similar to that from which history is writ- 
ten. A teacher could even go so far as to have the 
student write a history of the war for a given short 
period from such data. Very probably a great part 
of it would be unreliable, but no better situation could 
be found to teach historical method, evaluation of 
material and search for truth than just such work 
would offer. 

In the Brazil high school we have chosen a scheme 
that confines the research of each pupil to a more 
limited field than the whole war. A given class is 
divided into four or five committees so that each 
pupil serves on some committee. To each group is 
given the responsibility of keeping the rest of the 


class informed on a certain topic. For example, to 
one committee will be assigned the Russian Revolu- 
tion, to another the events in Submarine Warfare, 
another may have as a subject Peace Talk, and 
another events on the Italian Front. On the day 
assigned for the study of the war each committee re- 
ports on the progress of events in its field during the 
past week. Of course these reports do not consti- 
tute the entire recitation, but the subject of the com- 
mittee’s research does direct the note book work of 
that committee. On account of the inspection of the 
note books by the teacher the pupil must have therein 
visible evidence that he has done something on the 
subject to which his committee was assigned. Prac- 
tice has proven that he does not as a rule stop at the 
minimum. 

After four or five weeks on the submarine commit- 
tee a pupil has in his note book records for the num- 
ber of sinkings above and below sixteen hundred tons 
for each of those weeks. On the suggestion of the 
teacher he may have plotted the numbers on a chart 
showing graphically the increases and decreases 
through the weeks, or very likely he has already 
clipped such a chart from a newspaper. One finds 
clippings giving accounts of the more important and 
spectacular submarine attacks, with comments on the 
margins written by the pupil; one also finds pictures 
of submarines in action and perhaps a diagram of 
one showing the mechanism. Again his note book 
will contain articles suggesting means of breaking up 
the submarine blockade. What more interesting piece 
of research could any person desire. And if this 
work was continued until the close of the war it 
would constitute a valuable collection of submarine 
data. 

One expects to find in the note books of the com- 
mittee on peace talk, articles on the terms of peace 
of each nation, rumors of separate treaties and writ- 
ten comments on them by the students. This, too, 
will make a valuable collection of data when the final 
peace comes, showing how from wide disagreement 
the parties come to one mind. 

The note books dealing with the Italian fronts are 
full of accounts of the Austrian drive, illustrated by 
pictures of the difficulties of making war in the Alps 
and by maps showing the advance of the Austrians 
to the Piave. To be sure many other war pictures and 
Ciagrams are to be found in all the note hooks, but 
the above arrangement of the material is necessary 
to a complete note book. 

I think it desirable to change the topic of each com- 
mittee every five or six weeks. This adds to the in- 
terest which a new field of research would naturally 
add, and furthermore widens the pupil’s view of the 
war. It enables him also to supplement the report 
of the committee that now has his former topic. Also 
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it is found that the course of events may determine 
the subject that a committee is working on. For ex- 
ample, for about two weeks a group worked to advan- 
tage on the events around Jerusalem, but just now 
there are more important events going on to which 
they have been transferred. 

The pupils come to look on the history note book 
as a war scrap-book, and take as much interest in it 


as any one does who has the scsap-book habit. This 
use of the history note book trains the pupils in the 
evaluation of material, it gives them the newspaper 
and magazine habit, it directs an intelligent and thor- 
ough study of the war, it gives opportunity to study 
from original sources, it makes for an interesting and 
valuable recitation, and it is a means of checking up 
the pupil’s work by the teacher. 


IV. The History Notebook 


To most thoughtful teachers the note book is a 
serious problem. Especially is this true of the his- 
tory note book. It has almost seemed at times that 
the whole vexatious system of history note taking 
should be abandoned as relatively useless. [Tor a 
great majority of teachers maintain the note book 
simply as a matter of custom, rather than because of 
any value it may have to the pupil. Lack of time 
prevents the teacher giving any real constructive in- 
struction in note taking, and when note books are 
handed in for inspection, the great number to be 
graded makes it necessary to pass them by without 
any careful inspection. ‘The pupils realize this, and 
make note books accordingly. Too often quantity, not 
quality, is the thing that wins the high grade. This 
certainly should not be. Surely there is some method 
whereby the pupil can be made to feel the necessity 
of note taking. 

While pondering over the various and multitudi- 
nous problems connected with history note taking, the 
writer stumbled upon a method of handling the note 
book which seems after some four months’ trial to 
possess some considerable merit. Possibly it has 
been used previously; net so, to the author's knowl- 
edge. It is thought that the plan may be worthy 
of a trial by other history teachers. Of course, it is 
understood that the plan in no way displaces the 
usual quizzes, examinations, tests, ete., but is simply 
a substitution for the older plan of checking up on the 
note books. 

It has often been said that the student should be 
taught to keep the note book for his own use, not for 
the teacher. But most history teachers belie this 
statement by requiring that the notes meet their favor 
rather than demanding that the pupil be able to use 
his notes to advantage. Why not devise a plan 
where the pupil checks his own note book, and is at 
first hand made conscious of its usefulness, or more 
likely of its uselessness? Impossible. I am led to 
believe that it is thoroughly possible; and that in ad- 
dition to being possible it will actually lighten the 
teacher's work. 

The plan is this: give a note book quiz at various 
intervals, instead of having the note books handed in 
to be checked up and graded by the teacher. In this 
quiz allow the pupils to use their note books as much 
as they like; inform them that such quizzes will be 
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given; warn the pupil that the quiz will be of such 
a character that a fairly comprehensive series of 
notes on all topics will be necessary; that the limita- 
tion of time will require that the notes be well organ- 
ized and usable; that in the quiz such detailed in- 
formation must be given as to indicate that actual and 
well organized and thorough notes have been used, 
in other words the teacher must be satisfied not with 
the note book, but with the evidence of ability on part 
of the pupil to use the note book that he has con- 
structed. 

On the day appointed for the quiz the teacher 
should have written on slips of paper some ten or 
twelve rather exhaustive and well distributed topics. 
From this list have a pupil draw three or four slips 
by lot, thus obviating any feeling on the part of the 
pupil that the teacher may have been arbitrary in the 
choice of topics. It is evident that the choice of 
topics is rather immaterial; the note book should be 
so kept that the pupil can resort to it for material on 
any of the topics covered in class. Divide the class 
period as to time according to number of topics to be 
written upon, and require that each student write the 
allotted time and no longer upon each topic assigned 
by lot. 

Results of using this method: 


1. An enormous saving of time to the teacher. 


2. Pupils keep more complete notes than pre- 
viously. 
3. Being compelled to actually use the notes, the 


pupils see a real meaning in note taking, and make 
their note book accordingly. 


4. The note book quiz seems to indicate which 
persons keep good note books just as faithfully as a 


long, wearisome perusal of the notes themselves 
would. 


5. The pupils prefer this method of judging their 
note books, in spite of the fact that they actually 


now spend more time in the preparation of their notes 
than formerly. 


“The Ex-Czarina: Some Memories and an Impression,” 
in the January Bookman, is a brief but most interesting 
article by the Countess of Warwick, and appeals to the 
sympathy of the reader for a fair understanding of one 
whose weakness has been her doom. 
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Notes from the Historical Field 


Hubert Howe Bancroft, the historian of the Pacific Coast, 
died at his home in San Francisco on March 2 in his eighty- 
seventh year. Mr. Brancroft was a prolific writer, but it is 
remarkable that he did not begin his work before the age of 
forty. His education was obtained largely through the 
book-stores which he owned and operated. Opening a book 
shop in San Francisco in 1856, he began the collection of 
books, manuscripts, and newspapers relating to the history 
of the West. He was very successful in gathering material, 
and in 1871 gave up his business to devote his time to the 
writing of history. The material which he had gathered 
was so bulky that he found it impossible to read and 
analyze all of it personally. He employed many assistants 
and collaborators. His first work, “ Native Races of the 
Pacific States,” appeared in 1874. It was followed by many 
volumes relating to the history of the Pacific Coast from 
Alaska to South America. 


~ Miss Jane E. Harnett, of Long Beach, Cal., died suddenly 

on February 16. Miss Harnett was a teacher of long and 
approved experience, who combined a felicitous power of 
expression with rare professional enthusiasm. At the 
time of her death she was chairman of the recently- 
appointed European History Commission of the California 
High School Teachers’ Association. The Commission was 
authorized to investigate the question of a one-year course 
in European history. Miss Harnett published in the Sierra 
Educational News for August, 1916, one of the best papers 
upon “The Use of the Syllabus in History Classes ” which 
has yet appeared. She also read a strong paper at the 
meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American His- 
torical Association in Berkeley last November. 


ALABAMA HISTORY TEACHERS. 


The History Section of the High School Department of 
the Alabama Educational Association met in Birmingham 
on Friday, March 29. The following program was provided : 
“ Civics and Patriotism, A Plea for Better Citizenship,” by 
Professor Lee Bidgood, University, and Principal N. F. 
Greenhill, Brundidge; “Effect of the War on History 
Teaching”: (1) “ European Background of American His- 
tory,” by Professor D. G. Chase, Birmingham; (2) “ Re- 
organization of Courses,” by W. E. Marion, Montgomery ; 
“Alabama as a Field for Research”: (1) “ History,” by 
Principal Harry De La Rue, Guin; (2) “ Economics,” Su- 
perintendent Luther Fowler, Montevallo; (3) “ Local His- 
tory,” by Miss Maude Forbes, Boyles, and (4) “ Politics,” 
by A. B. Moore, Montgomery. The acting president of the 
Association is Mr. John B. Clark, of Montgomery, and the 
secretary is Mr. D. G. Chase, of Birmingham. 


MICHIGAN HISTORY TEACHERS. 


Conferences of history teachers were held on March 28 
and 29 during the meetings of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ 
Club at Ann Arbor. The chairman of the session was Mr. 
George 0. Leonard, of Highland Park High School, and the 
secretary, Miss Mary Harden, of the South High School, 
Grand Rapids. The following program was arranged: 
Thursday afternoon, March 28, “The Dangers in Com- 
munity Civics,” by Prof. Carl E. Pray, Michigan State Nor- 
mal College; discussion by Mr. O. G. Frederick, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, and Mr. E. W. McFar- 
land, Assistant Principal Northern High School, Detroit; 
“ Making the Past Real in History,” by Mr. J. T. Caswell, 
High School, Highland Park; discussion by Miss Ora B. 
Peake, Bay City; “ The Need of Specially Trained Teachers 


in History,” by Paul C. Stetson, Principal of South High 
School, Grand Rapids; discussion by Arthur Dondineau, 
Superintendent of Schools, Grand Haven; “ The Supervised 
History Recitation,” by Miss May Green, High School, 
Adrian; discussion by Miss Ella M. Campbell, High School, 
Traverse City; “ Report of the American Historical Associa- 
tion,” by Dr. Claude H. Van Tyne, University of Michigan. 
Business meeting. Friday afternoon, March 29, “ Relation 
of the War to the History Course and History Require- 
ments,” by Mr. Earl G. Fuller, Hackley High School, Muske- 
gon; discussion by Miss Sarah O’Brien, High School, Ann 
Arbor; “The War and What It Means to Us,” by Prof. 
E. R. Turner, University of Michigan; “The Need of 
Greater Emphasis in the Instruction of Citizenship as Re- 
vealed by the World War,” by Charles E. Chadsey, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Detroit; discussion by Mr. O. 8S. Trum- 
ble, High School, Jackson; “ The Study of Contemporary 
History,” by Mrs. Bessie L. Priddy, Michigan State Normal 
College; discussion by Mr. H. L. Simpson, Northern High, 
Detroit. 


The War and the Schools 


The National Security League is directing a nation-wide 
campaign for education in intelligent patriotism. For the 
purpose of determining the basic ideals of American civili- 
zation a series of articles is being prepared by the League, 
and is appearing in The Independent under the title, “ The 
Battle Cry of Freedom.” Literature concerning this cam- 
paign may be obtained from the secretary of the League, 
19 West Forty-fourth Street, New York City. 


Superintendent of Schools F. E. Shambaugh, of Dauphin 
County, Pa., designated the week of February 22 as a week 
of patriotism and song to be observed in all of the schools 
of the county for the purpose of stimulating and keeping 
alive the spirit of patriotism and sustaining a feeling of 
cheerfulness and optimism in the present crisis. Com- 
munity meetings and community singing were included in 
the program. 


Many county superintendents throughout the country are 
sending out letters to teachers under them urging loyal sup- 
port for all activities necessary for a successful prosecution 
of the war. Among the topics mentioned in these letters 
are patriotic instruction, thrift, conservation, Red Cross 
work, War Savings Stamps, means for encouraging agricul- 
ture, school gardening, and means for keeping the school 
children in prime physical condition by daily exercise. 


Bulletin, Number 4, of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education (January, 1918) concerns the mechanical and 
technical training for conscriptive men. It gives instruc- 
tions for the enrollment and classifying of students and list 
of occupations in the army for which specially trained men 
are necessary, outline of courses for the training of 
mechanicians for the aviation service and types of examina- 
tion questions for such classes. 


“ Selections for Speaking in the Public Schools; II. The 
Present Crisis,” is the title of the University of North 
Carolina War Information Leaflet, Number 11, which con- 
tains extracts from President Wilson’s messages, patriotic 
poems, and extracts concerning France and Lafayette. 


“How Can the Elementary, Secondary and Higher 
Schools Adapt Their Subject Matter and Methods So As to 
Help Win the War” was the theme for the spring meeting 
of the Education Association of Western Pennsylvania which 
met at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, on 
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Saturday, March 16. Dr. Edward Rynearson, Principal of 
the Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, is president of 
the Association. 

“Emergency Training in Ship Building” is the title of 
Bulletin, Number 3 (January, 1918) for the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. The leaflet details the methods 
of organization and of instruction in evening and part-time 
classes for shipyard workers, together with a detailed 
analysis of each one of the trades needed in ship building. 


“The Ideal of Democracy and the World Map” is treated 
in Number 13 of the War Information Series published by 
the Extension Division of the University of North Carolina. 
The effort is made to explain in simple language the geo- 
graphical suggestions made by President Wilson in his ad- 
dress of January 8. 


“ The State University of lowa and the Civil War ” is the 
title of Number 8 of the “ Iowa and War ” Pamphlets, pub- 
lished by the State Historical Society of Iowa. The 
pamphlet gives an interesting account of activities of stu- 
dents and faculty of the University during the Civil War 
period. 

Dr. Frederick A. Cleveland has published in pamphlet 
form his paper read at the meeting of the National Munici- 
pal League, November 22, 1917, under the title, “ The War 
—Its Practical Lessons to Democracy” (published by the 
Industrial Service and Equipment Company, Boston, 
Mass.). Dr. Cleveland believes that there are five essentials 
to successful management of a democracy: Strong execu- 
tive leadership, well disciplined line organization, highly 
specialized staff organization, adequate facilities for inquiry, 
criticism, discussion and publicity, and the means of effec- 
tive control in the hands of the people and their representa- 
tives. Of these essentials he points out that the Prussians 
have used only the first three; that Great Britain has left 
out the second and third; that France has used all of them; 
and that the United States has left out all of them. 


Readers of Tue History TEACHER’S MAGAZINE interested 
in Belgium affairs may obtain printed matter relating to 
the same from the Belgium Official Public Information Ser- 
vice, 1502 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


American summer schools possess unparalleled opportu- 
nity in the work of the coming summer, according to an 
editorial in Education for March, 1918. The writer says, 
“The output of the summer schools is as important to the 
country at large as is the output of the munition factories 
or the shipyards. Vocational studies can be emphasized. 
Scientific and technical courses can be elaborated, agricul- 
tural and business training can be kept in view, and teach- 
ers in attendance can be more deeply impressed with the 
spirit of fellowship and patriotism in shaping their work 
for the largest possible results.” 


An effort is being made in Chester County, Pa., to provide 
for the appointment of a War Garden Committee in each 
borough and village in the county. The purpose of the ap- 
pointment of the committee is to promote the war garden- 
ing movement, to make surveys of available vacant lots 
and to assign lots to suitable children and other persons. 


“The Negro and Americanism” is discussed in a brief 
letter from Mr. William A. Aery, of Hampton Institute. 


Professor FE. D. Adams, of Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity, has prepared and the Liberty Loan General Execu- 
tive Board of San Francisco has published a series of ten 
leaflets entitled, “Why We Are at War With Germany.” 
The topics of the leaflets are as follows: “ The Germans as 
a Chosen People,” “ The Material Aims of Germany,” “ The 
Nation and Moral Duties,” “ German Ruthlessness an Incul- 


cated Barbarism,” ‘“ Democracy versus Autocracy,” “ ‘This 
War is One of Self-Preservation,” “We Fight for Good 
Faith,” “ We Fight for Peace and for Self-Respect,” * Trai- 
tors to Our Democracy,” and “ Dollars or Boys.” 


President Wilson has written to Secretary of the Interior 
Lane under date of February 25, expressing his hope that 
every school will have a regiment in the Volunteer War 
Gardening Army. The letter is as follows: 


My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: 

I sincerely hope that you may be successful through 
the Bureau of Education in arousing the interest of 
teachers and children in the schools of the United 
States in the cultivation of home gardens. Every boy 
and girl who really sees what the home garden may 
mean will, I am sure, enter into the purpose with high 
spirits, because I am sure they would all like to feel 
that they are in fact fighting in France by joining the 
home garden army. They know that America has un- 
dertaken to send meat and flour and wheat and other 
foods for the support of the soldiers who are doing the 
fighting, for the men and women who are making the 
munitions, and for the boys and girls of Western 
Europe, and that we must also feed ourselves while we 
are carrying on this war. The movement to establish 
gardens, therefore, and to have the children work in 
them is just as real and patriotic an effort as the build- 
ing of ships or the firing of cannon. I hope that this 
spring every school will have a regiment in the Volun- 
teer War Garden Army. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Wooprow WILson. 
Hon. FRANKLIN K. LANE, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


In order to interest the high school students of the City 
of Philadelphia in farm work next summer, the Philadel- 
phia School Mobilization Committee and the Board of Pub- 
lic Education have arranged for a series of lessons on the 
world’s food supply which were studied by every high school 
student in Philadelphia during the week of March 11. 
Printed matter relating to the food supply was distributed 
to teachers and pupils and a series of typewritten lessons 
assigned upon the material. The Philadelphia Board of 
Education has also agreed to give school credit for farm 
work for boys next summer, and has refused to give credit 
for any other form of work for boys. Girls will be given 
school credit for work satisfactorily performed during the 
summer. 


Governor James M. Cox, of Ohio, has appointed a body of 
scholars as “ The Historical Commission of Ohio,” the pur- 
pose of which is to collect and preserve material bearing 
upon Ohio’s participation in the Great War. Professor 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, of Ohio State University, is chair- 
man. The other members areas follows: E. J. Benton, West- 
ern Reserve University; J. E. Bradford, Miami University; 
I. J. Cox, University of Cincinnati; G. A. Cribbs, Mt. Union 
College; Elizabeth Crowther, Western College; Martha L. 
Edwards, Lake Erie College; G. C. Enders, Defiance College; 
C. P. Gould, College of Wooster; W. B. Guitteau, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Toledo; L. B. Hall, Oberlin College; 
T. G. Hoover, Ohio University; K. Latourette, Denison Uni- 
versity; W. D. Niswander, Ohio Northern University; W. F. 
Pierce, President of Kenyon College; B. F. Prince, Wetten- 
berg College; FE. O. Randall, Secretary Ohio State Archzo- 
logical and Historical Society; W. H. Siebert, Ohio State 
University; C. Snavely, Otterbein University; R. T. Steven- 
son, Ohio Wesleyan University; J. I. Stewart, Muskingum 
College; Mrs. Elizabeth A. Thompson, University of Akron, 
and Mary A. Young, Oxford College. 
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Awards in Prize Essay Contests 


CONDUCTED BY THE NATIONAL BOARD FOR HISTORICAL SERVICE. 


The committees appointed to make awards in the 
Prize Essay Contest, organized and conducted by the 
National Board for Historical Service in fifteen states 
for the best essays submitted by public school teachers 
on the subject, ““ Why the United States is at War,’ 
have in nearly all cases made report, and the results 
so far communicated are here given. Essays were 
numbered in the order in which they were received, 
and all names, addresses and cther marks that might 
indicate the identity of the writers were removed from 
the papers before they were sent to the committees. 
No fixed rules as to marking were prescribed beyond 
the general conditions set forth in the printed circular 
announcing the contest. 

As announced, prizes were offered as follows: 
Group A, for teachers in public high schools: a first 
prize of $75; a second price of $30; a third prize of 
‘$20; a fourth prize of $15; a fifth prize of $10. 
Group B, for teachers in public elementary schools: a 
first prize of $75; a second prize of $25; and five third 
prizes of $10 each. 

CALIFORNIA. 


The contest was in charge of Mr. Arthur Chamber- 
lain, secretary of the California Council of Education 
of the California Teachers’ Association, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Committees of Award—Group A: Mrs. Herbert A. 
Cable, President California Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Los Angeles; Hon. Thomas A. Reed, City 
Manager, San Jose; W. G. Scott, San Francisco. 
Group B: Mrs. A. Shepard Barnum Vice-President 
State Board of Education, Alhambra; Reynold E. 
Blight, Public Accountant, Los Angeles; Milton J. 
Ferguson, State Librarian, Sacramento. 

Essays submitted, 26. 

Group A: 

First Prize: Mrs. E. C. Ingham, Principal of 
High School, San Fernando. 

Second Prize: Walter M. Boston, San Dimas 
(McKinley Avenue High School, Los Angeles). 

Third Prize: John F. Brady, 3864 Twenty- 
second Street, San Francisco (Humboldt High 
School). 

Fourth Prize: Margaret J. E. Brown, Citrus 
Union High School, Azusa. 

Fifth Prize: Mila Tupper Maynard, 1634 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, Los Angeles (Manual Arts 
High School). 

Group B: 


First Prize: Mattie L. Steele, Fl Monte (Man- 
chester Avenue School, Los Angeles). 

Second Prize: Ida B. Davison, 296 Lime 
Street, Riverside (Longfellow School). 

Third Prizes: James A. McGuffin. 705 Yale 
Avenue, Fresno (Kirk School); John A. Watson, 
Eureka (Freshwater District School); Julia F. 


Burr, 2634 West Seventeenth Street, Los Angeles 
(Washington Street School); Myrtle B. Weiss, 
1186 West Seventy-seventh Street, Los Angeles 
(Center Avenue School); Clara E. Covell, 760 
East Walnut Street, Pasadena. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Contest directed by Dr. Wilbur F. Gordy, Hart- 
ford. 

Committees of Award—Group A: Prof. Curtis M. 
Geer Hartford Theological Seminary; Rev. Dr. John 
C. Adams, Hartford; Frank B. Gay, Librarian, Wat- 
kinson Library. Group B: Albert C. Bates, Librarian, 
Connecticut Historical Society; Prof. E. F. 
Humphrey, Trinity College; Louis P. Slade, Princi- 
pal, New Britain High School. 

Essays submitted, 51. 

Group A: 

First Prize: F. W. C. Handy, 152 Walnut 
Street, Winsted (Gilbert High School). 

Second Prize: Elizabeth P. Beck (Hartford 
Public High Schol). 

Third Prize: Lillian A. Norton, 230 South 
Whitney Street (Hartford Public High School). 

Fourth Prize: Mary Grace Moody, 199 Elm 
Street, New Haven (New Haven High School). 

Fifth Prize: R. Eston Phyfe, 233 Sargeant 
Street, Hartford (Hartford Public High School). 

Honorable mention is given to Helen S. Burn- 
ham, Windham High School, Willimantic, for one 
of the best essays submitted, which, however, 
deviated too much from the condition fixing the 
word limit of the essays to be considered for one 
of the prizes. 

Group B: 

First Prize: Anna E. Fagan, 1167 East Main 
Street, Waterbury (Slocum School). 

Second Prize: Ellen S. Lindell, Canaan Gram- 
mar School. 

Third Prizes: Eveline A. Lenahan, 115 Ells- 
worth Avenue, New Haven (Skinner School) ; 
Margaret A. Callahan, Danbury; Alice Isabelle 
Manning, Collinsville; E. F. Paul, 72 High 
Street, Ansonia; Frances M. Bliss, Eagleville 
(Gurleyville School, Mansfield). 

ILLINOIS. 

Contest in charge of Prof. E. B. Greene, University 
of Illinois. 

Committees of Award-—Group A: Prof. James A. 
James, Northwestern University, Evanston; Prof. 
L. M. Larson, University of Illinois; Prof. J. L. Con- 
ger, Knox College, Galesburg. Group B: President 
C. H. Rammelkamp, Illinois College, Jacksonville: 
Prof. FE. C. Page, State Normal School, De Kalb: 
Prof. R. M. Tryon, School of Education, University 
of Chicago. 

Essays submitted, 62. 
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Group A: 

First Prize: 
High School. 

Second Prize: Laura F. Ullrick, Kenilworth 
(New Trier Township High School). 

Third Prize: Edwin R. Hunter, 1222a North 
Fifteenth Street, East St. Louis. 

Fourth Prize: Byne F. Goodman, 816 West 
Hill Street, Champaign. 

Fifth Prize: Archibald W. Smalley, 6102 Ken- 
wood Avenue, Chicago (Hyde Park High 
School). 

Group B: 

First Prize: Leora A. Janssen, Minonk. 

Second Prize: Antoinette Turney, 810 North 
Kellogg Street, Galesburg (Hitchcock School). 

Third Prizes: Isabelle Smith, Oakford; Emma 
Glaser. 1906 Sherman Avenue, Evanston; La 
Venia Finkbiner, R. F. D. 1, Dennison (Pleasant 
Hill School); J. E. Erickson, Box 24, Randall; 
Iva J. Crisp, Box 116, Payson. 


Garrett Heyns, Blandensville 


INDIANA. 

Contest in charge of a committee under Prof. S. B. 
Harding. Indiana University. 

Committees of Award—Group A: Prof. C. B. Cole- 
man, Butler College; Prof. W. W. Sweet, De Pauw 
University; Prof. F. A. Bogardus, State Normal 
School. Terre Haute. Group B: Miss Josephine M. 


Cox, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis; Dr. 
W. W. Carson, De Pauw University; E. Bernard 


Clogston, Garfield High School, Terre Haute. 
Essays submitted, 35. 


Group A: 

First Prize: Fred E. Brengle, Mecca High 
School, Mecca. 

Second Prize: J. H. Moffat, 5511 University 
Avenue, Indianapolis (Emmerich Manual Train- 
ing High School). 

Third Prize: Tie between R. C. Buley, Junior 
and Senior High School, Muncie, and Emmett A. 
Rice, 29 North Washington Street. Brazil 
(Senior High School). The amount of the third 
and fourth prizes will be equally divided between 
these two contestants. 

Fifth Prize: Hallie Farmer, 514 West Howard 
Street, Muncie. 

Group B: 

First Prize: Ethel Ray Eagan, 226 South East 
Street, Greenfield. 

Second Prize: Wilma Fletemeyer, 1201 Brown 
Street, Lafayette (Centennial School). 

Third Prizes: Rosa E. Perrigo, Knightstown 
(Raysville Elementary School); Ruth McGirk, 
324 Cleveland Avenue, Whiting; Abe H. Akers, 
R. F. D. 9, Lebanon (District School No. 3); 
Elizabeth Harris, 111 South Street, Greenfield; 
Guy G. Sharp, 502 Miami Street, North Man- 
chester. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Contest in charge of Prof. Arthur I. Andrews, 

‘Tufts College. 

Essays submitted, 41. 

Group B: Committee of Award—Prof. Ralph B. Har- 
low, Simmons College; John Haynes, Hyde Park 
High School; Mabel E. Hodder, Wellesley College. 

First Prize: William T. Miller, 133 Tyndale 


Street, Roslindale (Agassiz Grammar School, 
Jamaica Plains). 

Second Prize: Caroline C. Richards, 5 Lam- 
bert Avenue, Roxbury (Dillaway Grammar 


School, Boston). 

Third Prizes: K. A. Totah, Central Village 
(Westport Point Grammar School); Agnes R. 
Hurley, Roxbury (John Winthrop School) ; 
l'rances I. Bagnell, 5 Spring Street, North Ply- 
mouth (Cornish School); Mary A. Lynch, 177 
Chestnut Street, Holyoke (Nonotuck Street 
School) ; Margaret E. Foster, 12 Holiday Street. 
Dorchester (Martin School, Roxbury). 

The report of the Group A committee has not vet 
heen received. It will appear in May issue. 

MINNNESOTA. 

Contest in charge of Dr. Solon J. Buck, Superin- 
tendent, Minnesota Historical Society. 

Committees of Award—Group A: Prof. William S. 
Davis, University of Minnesota; John DeQuincy 
Briggs, St. Paul Academy; President Marion L. Bur- 
ton, University of Minnesota. Group B: Prof. John 
1). Hicks, Hamline University, St. Paul; Chief Justice 
Calvin L. Brown, St. Paul; Prof. Willis M. West. 
Grand Rapids. 

Essays s»bmitted, 29. 

Group A: 

First Prize: R. D. Bowden, High School, Fair- 
fax. 

Second Prize: Ruth West, 303 Washington 
Avenue, S. E., Minneapolis( North High School). 

Third Prize: Ralph L. Henry, Hastings (New 
Ulm High School). 

Fourth Prize: Rose Susan Guinn, 111 East 
Superior Street, Duluth (Denfeld High School). 

Fifth Prize: Clara E. Willard, High School, 
Cambridge. 


Group B: 
First Prize: Anne Devany, 3707 Park Avenue, 
Minneapolis. 
Second Prize: Frances E. Gardner, 1011 River 

Road, S. E., Minneapolis. 
Third Prizes: Lillie Iverson, R. F. D. 1, Glyn- 

don (District 82); Letitia King, Wendell; Della 
Tomlinson, Hutchinson; Isabel Hutchison, Alex- 
andria; Walter J. Schwalje, Ulen. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Contest in charge of Prof. H. D. Foster, Dartmouth 
College. 


Committees of Award—Group A: Prof. J. K. Lord, 
Dartmouth College: John R. McLane, Esq., Man- 
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chester; Mrs. Mary Parker Woodworth, Concord. 

Group B: Prof. Frank M. Anderson, Dartmouth Col- 

lege; Miss Elsie Daniels Fairbanks, Manchester High 

School; S. P. R. Chadwick, Phillips Academy, Exeter. 
Essays submitted, 21. 

Group A: 

First Prize: Gilman H. Campbell, 
School, Rochester. 

Second Prize: Carrie Azella Hood, 140 Rum- 
ford Street, Concord (Concord High School). 

Third Prize: Harry Preble Swett, 57 Pine 
Street, Franklin (Franklin High School). 

The fourth and fifth prizes were not awarded by the 
committee. 
Group B: 

First Prize: J. Elizabeth Cate, 502 Merrimack 
Street, Manchester (Lincoln Street School). 

Second Prize: Jennie Russell, 91 Pennacook 
Street, Manchester (Webster Street Grammar 
School). 

Third Prizes: Annette Prescott, 25 Green 
Street, Concord (Rumford School); Mabel M. 
Fisher, 57 Park Avenue, Keene; Augusta Humis- 
ton, Hanover Center; Nettie W. McCoy, Woods- 
ville; Doris T. Hildreth, Box 170, Winchester. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Contest in charge of Calvin N. Kendall, State Com- 
missioner of Education. 

Essays submitted, 72. 

Group B. Committee of Award: Prof. John H. 
Logan, Rutgers College; E. E. Read, President 
Board of Education, Camden; Edgar S. Pitkin, Prin- 
cipal Cleveland School, Newark. 

First Prize: Raida Osborn, 23 Prospect Street, 
East Orange. 

Second Prize: Olive H. Seagraves, 342 Car- 
teret Street, Camden (Broadway School). 

Third Prizes: Margaret Marrs, 817 Pacific 
Avenue, Atlantic City; Joseph A. O’Brien, Eliza- 
beth (Continental School); Mary J. Donohue, 
Carteret (Public School, No. 10); Ida G. Ale, 
412 Rutherford Avenue, Trenton (Junior Schoo] 
No. 2); Jessie Chase Wagoner, 110 Orchard 
Street, Newark (Chrome School). 

The awards of the committee appointed to read thie 
essays in Group A will be published in the May num- 
ber of the History Teacner’s MaGazine. 


High 


NEW YORK. 


Contest in charge of Dr. James Sullivan, Directer, 
Division of Archives and History, Albany. 

Committees of Award—Group A: Dr. S. D. Brum- 
mer, Boys’ High School, Brooklyn; Dr. A. E. Peter- 
son, Evander Child’s High School, New York; Prof. 
A. W. Risley, State College for Teachers, Albany. 
Group B: J. C. Benedict, State Normal School, New 
Paltz; Edna B. Cook, State Normal School, Geneseo; 
Laura A. Harden, State Normal School, Oswego; 
Rachael M. Jarrold, State Normal School, Fredonia; 
Elizabeth Mason, State Normal School, Cortland; 
Florence M. Matteson, State Normal School, Oneonta; 


Benjamin C. Sinclair, State Normal Schvol, Platts- 
burgh; Elizabeth Briggs, State Normal School, Brock- 
— Frederick Woellner, State Normal School, But- 
alo. 

Essays submitted, 89. 

Group A: 

First Prize: Frances C. Higgins, Bay Ridge 
High School, Brooklyn. 

Second Prize: George H. Snyder, High School, 
(Granville. 

Third Prize: Louise Burchard, 107 Waverley 
Place, Schenectady (Schenectady High School). 

Fourth Prize: Mabel Virginia Root, High 
School, Catskill. 

Fifth Prize: Sue U. Ralston, 856 Hoffman 
Street, Elmira (Elmira Heights High School). 

Group B: 

First Prize: Jessie M. Hunter, South Glens 
Falls (District No. 2, Wilton). 

Second Prize: M. W. Muldoon, Waverly. 

Third Prizes: Milton Quay, Knox (School No. 
6); Julia A. Weldon, 325 South Meadow Street, 
Watertown (Boon Street School) ; Grace C. Ben- 
son, Garden City, Long Island; Warren W. 
Smith, New York City (Public School No. 62. 
Hester and Essex Streets); Grace Elizabeth 
Lynch, 505 Utica Street, Fulton (Erie Street 
School). 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Contest in charge of Dr. R. D. W. Connor, North 
Carolina Historical Commission. 

Committees of Award—Group A: Prof. N. W. 
Walker, University of North Carolina; Dr. C. C. 
Pearson, Wake Forest College; Dr. J. M. McConnell, 
Davidson College. Group B: Prof. E. C. Brooks, 
Trinity College, Durham; Prof. W. C. Jackson, Nor- 
mal College, Greensboro; Dr. T. P. Harrison. State 
A. and E. College, West Raleigh. 

Essays submitted, 94. 

Group A: 
First Prize: John P. Wynne, State High 
School, Atkinson. 


Second Prize: Mary Bobbitt Powell, High 
School, Roanoke Rapids. 

Third Prize: D. J. Walker, High School, 
Gibson. 

Fourth Prize: Nannie Hart, High School, 
Mooresville. 


Fifth Prize: Margaret Adeline Wright. High 
School, Rocky Mount. 


Group B: 
First Prize: Z. D. McWhorter, Wallace. 
Second Prize: Cordelia Camp, Chapel Hill. 
Third Prizes: Lelia M. Smith, Winton; Mary 
Lee Utley, Pittsboro; Meta Swain Liles, Speed; 
Beulah Hedrick, Elizabeth City (Centre Hill 
School, Tyner) ; Norma Burwell, Rockingham. 


OHIO. 


Contest in charge of Prof. W. H. Seibert, Ohio 
State University. 
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Committees of Adward—Group A: Prof. Heury E. 
Bourne, Western Reserve University ; Prof. Homer C. 
Hockett, Ohio State University; Prof. Clarence Per- 
kins, Ohio State University. Group B: Prof. Thomas 
N. Hoover, Ohio State University; Prof. R. T. Ste- 
venson, Ohio Wesleyan University; Prof. Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Ohio State University. 

Essays submitted, 31. 

Group A: 

First Prize: Ruth Kennan, Medina (Show 
High School, East Cleveland). 

Second Prize: E. L. Jackson, 3098 Warrington 
Road, Cleveland (Shaker Heights High School). 

Third Prize: Russell H. Erwine, 235 West 
Pleasant Street, Springfield (High School). 

Fourth Prize: Leon J. Taylor, 411 Mercer 
Street, Warren (Niles High School). 

Fifth Prize: Bess Hoover, Monroe (Lemon 
Township High School). 

Group B: 

First Prize: Mildred C. Graham, Oberlin. 

Second Prize: Myara M. Radcliffe, 653 Pren- 
tice Avenue, Toledo (Navarre School). 

Third Prizes: Rena C. Goss, East Boulevard 
School, Cleveland; Stella H. Sprague, 290 West 
Market Street, Akron (Samuel Findley School) ; 
Etta R. Antin, 216 Morrison Drive, Toledo (Gar- 
field School); Nellie H. Evans, 1873 Eastwood 
Avenue, Columbus; Zora May McGlashan, 2144 
Indianola Avenue, Columbus (Second Avenue 
School). 

RHODE ISLAND. 


This contest did not close until March 1. It is 
hoped that a full report will be ready for the May 
issue of this MAGAZINE. 


TENNESSEE. 


Contest in charge of President Bruce R. Payne, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville. 


Committees of Awards--Group A: Prof. J. J. Did- 
cot, Nashville; Dr. Carter Alexander, Nashville; 
Prof. W. B Coggin, Fast Tennessee State Normal 
School, Johnson City; Prof. Eugene Tavenner, Mid- 
dle Tennessee State Normal School, Murfreesboro. 
Group B: Dr. C. A. MeMurry, Nashville; Dr. Thomas 
Alexander. Nashville: Miss Yetta Shoninger, Nash- 
ville; President J. W. Brister. State Normal School, 
Memphis. 

Essays submitted, 9. 

Group A: 
First Prize: Carl C. Sims, Box 221, LaFollette 
(High School). 
Second Prize: T. H. MeMillan, Chattanooga 
(Central High School). 
No further awards made in this group. 
Group B: 
First Prize: Robert FE. Battle, 1205 Fourteenth 
Avenue, Nashville. 
Second Prize: Kate B. Brown, 212 Spring 
Street, Chattanooga. 
Third Prizes: Zuma Houston, R. F. D. 7, 
Lewisburg: Mattie F. Elder, Murfreesboro; 


Mary H. Cartwright, 1517 Elmwood Avenue, 
Nashville (Cub Creek School); Mrs. Pearcy L. 
Beam, Cunningham (District 17, Sulphur 
Spring). 

VIRGINIA. 

Contest in charge of Prof. Charles G. Maphis, Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

Committees of Awards—Group A: Prof. Lindsay 
Rogers, University of Virginia; Prof. W. M. Hundley, 
Virginia Military Institute; Dr. J. W. Wayland, Har- 
risonburg. Group B: Prof. J. M. Lear, Farmville; 
Prof. W. E. Gilbert, East Radford; Miss Virginia M. 
Goolrich, Fredericksburg. 

Essays submitted, 64. 

Group A: 

First Prize: G. A. Varden, White Stone (High 
School). 

Second Prize: Eveline O. Wiggins, R. F. D. 4, 
Lynchburg (High School). 

Third Prize: Clyde C. Webster, 915 North 
Avenue, Richmond(John Marshall High School). 

Fourth Prize: W. H. Jones, South Hill (High 
School). 

Fifth Prize: Zaidee H. Smith, Portsmouth 
(High School). 

Group B: 

First Prize: Edward Grimpke Wood, 12014% 
St. James Street, Richmond. 

Second Prize: Sally Bruce Dickinson, Green- 
lee (Arnold’s Valley School). 

Third Prizes: Mary Barnette, 616 Eighth Ave- 
nue, S. W., Roanoke (Intermediate School) ; 
Mary Ponton, Ontario; Clara Farmer, Prospect; 
May Fitzpatrick, Barley; Richie S. McCraw, 
1907 Stuart Avenue, Richmond(Binford School). 

WISCONSIN. 

Contest in charge of Prof. Carl Russell Fish, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Essays submitted, 18. 

Group B—Committee of Award: Prof Wayland 
Chase, University of Wisconsin; A. H. Sanford, 
Lacrosse Normal School; W. H. Hathaway, River- 
side High School, Milwaukee. 

First Prize: Mary Madden, Fox River. 

Second Prize: Thomas R. Daniels, Weyer- 
haeuser. 

Third Prizes: Alina M. 
Twenty-third Street, Superior (Timothy O. 
Howe School); Marie M. Ludwig, Salem; 
Minerva Grant, 222 Locust Street. Milwaukee; 
Carl T. Pfisterer, Mayville; Mrs. Jay L. Fruit, 
Wales (Bethesda School, Genesee). 

The awards of the committee appointed to read the 
essays in Group A arrived too late for inclusion in this 
report. 

The essays which have secured first prizes in each 
state contest will be considered for two additional 
prizes of $75 each to be awarded the best essay in 
each group. The following committees have been ap- 
pointed to decide this interstate contest: 

Group A: Herman V. Ames, Professor of History 
and Dean of the Graduate School, University of 


Lindegren, 2218 
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Pennsylvania; C. H. Van Tyne, Professor of History, 
University of Michigan; Arthur H. Dunn, Special 
Agent, Division of Civic Education, U S. Bureau of 
Education. 

Group B: James R. Robertson, President, Berea 
College, Ky.; Carl E. Pray, Professor of History, 
Michigan State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich.; Lida 
Lee Tall, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Balti- 
more County, Md. 

The National Board for Historical Service ex- 
presses its thanks to all teachers whose contributions 
made the contests so successful; it appreciates to the 
full the services given so distinterestedly by the mem- 
bers of the various committees; and it makes especial 
acknowledgment to the following and others, whose 
generosity made these contests possible: Messrs. C. 
Altschul, George L. Beer, W. A. Brice, Gen. J. S. 
Carr, Thomas Chadbourne, Jr., Howell Cheyney, Paul 
Cravath, John Crosby, Charles P. Howland, Garret 
W. McEnerney, Dwight W. Morrow, North Carolina 
Historical Commission, W. H. Siebert, Sigourney 
Stern, Cornelius J. Sullivan. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR WAYLAND J. CHASE, 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


Osnorne, W. F. America at War. New York: George H. 
Doran Co,, 1917. Pp. 196. $1.00. 


Soon after our country’s declaration of war against Ger- 
many the author, a member of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba, accepted a temporary mission of special 
correspondent to Washington for the Manitoba Free Press. 
This book embodies his daily reports to that paper and 
reflects both the zest which he brought to his undertaking 
and the patriotic fervor that he found everywhere he went. 
As a vivid journalistic picture of this stirring time it 
possesses present interest for readers denied contact with 
the newspapers of last April and May, and offers some 
future value for the historian of those days. 


Drxon, W. MacNerte. The British Navy at War. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. 91. $.50 (in paper) 

For those who think the three and a half years of war 
are not a period of distinct achievement for the British 
Navy there is needed corrective in this little book of Pro- 
fessor Dixon of the University of Glasgow. Tersely, but 
plainly and with sufficient detail, he describes modern war 
at sea and its new problems, and delineates the German 
naval tactics which have shaped Britain’s naval policy. 
His accounts of the battles, whether with the enemy’s 
jrand Fleet or with subsidiary squadrons or with com- 
merce raiders, are stirringly told and renew the reader’s 
high respect for British seamanship and hardihood. Besides 
the battles, the multitudinous activities are described by 
which the blockade has been made and kept effective, 
bombardment, or assistance in combined naval and military 
operations, has been accomplished, and the seas have been 
bridged by keeping open the lines of communication with 
the battle fronts of the allied armies wherever in Europe, 
Asia or Africa they have been. The vigorous narrative is 
illuminated by several excellent portraits of naval com- 
manders, naval battle plans and maps, views of Heligoland, 


and pictures of some ships of the fleet. This is good read- 
ing for high school students as well as for the general 
reader. 


JAMISON, E. M., ano OrHers. Italy, Medieval and Modern. 


New York: Oxford University Press, 1917. Pp. 564. 
$2.90. 

This volume, as Professor Davis states in the preface, 
was planned and written to supply the need for a “ general 
sketch of Italian history from the barbarian invasions to 
the present day, which can be recommended as an intro- 
duction to more detailed studies.” One hundred and forty 
pages have been assigned to the history of Italy including 
the Papacy and the Normans in the early middle ages; 
ene hundred to the period from the middle of the thirteenth 
to the end of the first quarter of the sixteenth (1250-1527); 
somewhat over a hundred more to the development of Italy 
trom thence to the French Revolution; and approximately 
one hundred and fifty to the growth and achievement of 
Italian unity. This allotment of space would tend to make 
the book useful for classes in medieval and modern history 
and for those dealing exclusively with the history of 
Europe since 1789, though likely to be more useful to the 
former than the latter, owing to the comparative abund- 
ance of material on the later period. The narrative chap- 
ters are not on the whole so well done as the descriptive. 
The text of the narration seems crowded with proper names, 
too condensed, and slightly “heavy” for an elementary 
student. Allusions, reminding one of Macaulay’s “ every 
school boys knows,” not explained adequately by anything 
in the book, are rather too frequent for the novice in 
Italian history. The inspiration for a more intensive study 
of Italian history will come, if it is to come at all, out of 
this book, from the really excellent treatment of the 
religious, social, and intellectual conditions of Italy in the 
descriptive chapters. 

The book is more for the student than for the general 
reader, more for the elementary student in the college 
than for the elementary or even the advanced student in 
the high school. In spite of the faults noted, it is a most 
scholarly production and should be in che library of all 
institutions presenting courses in medieval and modern or 
church history. There are comparatively few well-propor- 
tioned books in English that cover this whole field, and 
thus one more of the caliber of this one will be most wel- 
come. There is a systematically divided, brief but well 
selected and annotated bibliography, which should interest 
particularly the teacher. The best of the maps is the one 
illustrating the growth of Italian unity; as a whole they 
are not of the first grade, being lacking in clearness and 
intelligibility. As further aids to the reader there are 
chronological lists of Italian kings and Roman emperors 
from Theodorie to Conrad IV, and of the popes from 
Gregory the Great to Benedict XV, genealogies of the prin- 
cipal royal and princely houses of Italian history, and an 
excellent index. To some it will appear strange that the 
first names of Roman Pontiffs are here generally, though 
not consistently, Anglicized, as James della Chiesa, etc., but 
this of course is a matter of individual taste. 


Tufts College. Artuur I. ANDREWS. 


Necro Epucation. A study of the private and higher 
schools for colored people in the United States. 
Bulletin, 1916, No. 38, Bureau of Education. 2 vols. 
Washington, 1917. Pp. XIV, 423, 724. 

This complete and comprehensive study, prepared under 
the direction of Thomas Jesse Jones “in co-operation with 
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the Phelps-Stokes Fund,’ will be invaluable for anyone 
who wishes to round out a history of the South or a his- 
tory of the negro race, or to familiarize himself with 
present-day conditions in southern education. 

The first volume begins with an admirable “ general sur- 
vey” of the whole subject, followed by a minute presen- 
tation of facilities for public school education, for second- 
ary education, for college and professional education, for 
industrial education and for rural schools.’ These chapters 
are followed by studies under the caption “ ownership and 
control,” in which are grouped facts and figures for schools 
under land-grants as well as church boards of various 
kinds. Next comes a discussion and description of the 
various funds such as the John F. Slater and the Phelps 
Stokes Fund, the Y. M. and the Y. W. C. associations, 
hospitals and nursing training schools, financial records, 
buildings and grounds. The volume with a brief 
history of negro education in the United States, and con- 
tains an appendix giving complete lists of all institutions 
together with statistics of students, income, tuition, etc., 
the whole made available by a good index, and vivified by 
well-chosen full-page illustrations. 

The second volume opens with a discussion of the method 
and scope of the study, but is mainly composed of detail 
facts and figures for each state, and again an admirable 
index opens what is a veritable gold-mine to the reader. 
Furthermore, the maps in this volume visualize the mass 
of material and would be readily convertible into lantern 
slides. 

“The main purpose [of the study],” says Mr. Anson 
Phelps-Stokes, secretary of the Phelps-Stokes trustees, in 
his introduction, “ was to supply through an impartial in- 
vestigation a body of facts, which could be available to all 
interested, showing the status of negro education, by an 
examination of the various colleges and public and private 
schools for colored youth in the United States.” This 
purpose has been achieved; and the whole study will long 
remain the most convenient repository of tables and statis- 
ties which hitherto have had to be gathered from widely 
scattered sources, and in many cases were unavailable any- 
where. It is, of course, a reference book; but the general 
chapters are often complete studies in themselves, as for 
instance Dr. G. S. Dickerman’s “ History of Negro Educa- 
tion” (vol. I, pp. 244-268), and Dr. J. H. Parmelee’s 
“Freedmen’s Aid Societies, 1861-1871” (Ibid, pp. 268-294). 
On pp. 294-5 there is a short bibliography of the history in 
the two studies given above. 


closes 


KIMBALL MATHEWS. 

The University of Wisconsin. 

Watace, Davin DuncAN. The Government of England, 
National, Local and Imperial. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1917. Pp. xii, 384. $2.00. 

This is a text-book for a brief course in the government 
of the British Empire, and it seems to be well adapted to its 
purpose. Furthermore, it would be a useful outline to be 
used with Low’s “Governance of England” or Lowell’s 
“Government of England” in a longer course. American 
boys and girls know almost nothing about the British Em- 
pire, and what they think they know is generally misinfor- 
mation. The book before us not only presents the essen- 
tials as fully as the brief treatment makes possible, but also 
introduces a number of interesting and stimulating con- 
trasts between the British government and our own. 

It would not be difficult to call attention to many things 
of importance which the author has omitted, and there 
might be some just criticism of the proportionate space 
given to political parties and to the organization of the 


cabinet. One might also regret that space has been given, 
when there is so little of it, to such topics as democracy vs. 
monarchy and written vs. unwritten constitutions; neither 
of which is very helpful now in obtaining a true notion of 
the British government. But the important thing about the 
book is that the author has done pretty well what he 
started out to do—to give to the teacher of American boys 
and girls a convenient and brief expression of the elemen- 
tary facts about a subject which it is very profitable for 
them to study just at this time. He evidently knows both 
English and American government well, and his book de 
serves to be given wide circulation. 
Epe¢ar Dawson 

Hunter College of the City of New York. 


PoLLocK, Hester McLean. Our Minnesota. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1917. Pp. 373. $1.60. 

This book was written for children, and in it the author 
makes no claim to present new material. It was written 
by a high school teacher who wanted to “ make the children 
of Minnesota love their State more, and feel more deeply 
the heritage which is theirs and the duty they owe to this 
Commonwealth.” It includes an account of the resources 
of the State as well as a sketch of its history. It has many 
well-selected illustrations. 

Together with its good qualities, the book contains some 
errors. Jefferson did not “ make” the Ordinance of 1787. 
The statement (page 151) that the region west of the Mis- 
sissippi “was the territory of Iowa” in 1848 is not cor- 
rect. Likewise the statement (page 159) that “when the 
territory began, there were only four counties.” The first 
territorial legislature created nine counties, three of which 
were organized. There are some other minor errors. The 
arrangement of material is such that there are needless re- 
petitions of statements. 

The story is told in an interesting way and children will 
enjoy reading it. 


York: 


New 


Wrtson P. SHorTRIDGE 
University of Minnesota. 


Ropes, JAMES Forp. History of the Civil War, 1861-1865. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1917. Pp. xiii, 454. 
$2.50. 

The author states that this work is not “an abridg- 
ment ” of the three volumes of his larger history dealing 
with the Civil War, but rather “a fresh study of the sub- 
ject.” It is apparent both from the text and the citations 
that in preparing this new volume Mr. Rhodes has made a 
systematic study of the new works which have appeared 
since the publication of his earlier history, both of original 
material, such as the “ Diary of Gideon Wells.” “ Letters 
and Diaries of John Hay,” the memoirs and lives of leading 
actors in the war, as Carl Schurz or General Meade, as well 
as recent military histories of the war or studies of particu- 
lar campaigns. 

The reviewer, however, has noted surprisingly few in- 
stances where the author has found it necessary to depart 
from the judgments and conclusions presented in his earlier 
history, as the new evidence published in the main seems to 
confirm both the narrative of events as well as the estimate 
of men and measures previously recorded. This is am evi- 
dence of the careful work done by Mr. Rhodes in his earlier 
study of the war. 

No striking departures either in the order or plan of the 
treatment adopted in the larger study are noticeable save 
that of brevity. Indeed, there are many instances where 
not only sentences and paragraphs but also pages have been 
transferred from the older work, as the author explains that 
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he tound he could present his conclusions in no better form 
than that employed in the original account. To give one 
typical example, of the seventeen pages of Chapter VII, 
dealing with the relations with England growing out of the 
building of vessels for the Confederates, all save some seven 
pages are selections from the larger history, and of these 
seven, only a part of the text is new, as a considerable por- 
tion is a condensation of the earlier narrative. At the same 
time it should be stated that this selection has been made 
only after an examination of the new material available. 

The same thoroughness, impartiality, ludicity and inter- 
est which characterized Mr. Rhodes’ previous history and 
caused it to be recognized as a classic, are revealed in this 
volume. It is strong in those features in which the larger 
work is strong. It gives fuller treatment, however, to the 
military rather than the civil history of the times. Al- 
though there are two chapters devoted to certain phases 
of life at the North and South, the social and economic his- 
tory of the period is subordinated, as is true of the older 
work. 

With these limitations in view, it is unquestionably the 
best brief history of the military and political history of the 
war available, and it is likely to retain this distinction for 
many years to come. H. V. Ames. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


Ketioee, CHARLOTTE. Women of Belgium—Turning Tragedy 
to Triumph. New York: The Funk, Wagnalls Co., 
1917. Pp. 210. $1.00. 


“This volume is a revelation of the incredible, unbreak- 
able spirit sustaining the Belgians, of the noble service 
which Belgian women have rendered and inspired, of human 
sisterhood and brotherhood.” One cannot write a critical 
judgment of this little book of 200 pages. It touches the 
heart too deeply and grips the interest too intensely for any 
such cold-blooded proceeding as a review. Buy the book 
and read for yourself, Mrs. Kellogg’s sympathetic account 
of the unselfish services rendered Belgium in her darkest 
days by her devoted women. 

The book’s introduction by Mr. Herbert C. Hoover gives 
a vivid word picture of the state of this country, and shows 
the magnitude, the infinite variety, and the tender effective- 
ness of the labors of French and Belgian women in their 
wide-ranging work of relief. 

Mrs. Kellogg was with her husband for months in Brus- 
sels where he had charge of that station for the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium. Her opportunities for observation 
and for friendly visits in company with the Belgian women 
who conducted the relief work were many. 

Brief mention of the titles of some of her chapters illus- 
trate the great diversity of this relief work. 

“ The Cradles on the Meuse,” “ The Little Bees,” a society 
which takes care of the babies and children in Brussels who 
are victims of the war, numbering in July, 1916, over 
25,000; “ The Mutilés,” hospitals and shops to teach crip- 
pled soldiers suitable trades; “The Green Box,” a kindly 
method by which the sensitive poor who would starve rather 
than ask aid are helped impersonally, and no one knows 
of their dire need; “ The Little Package,” a vivid descrip- 
tion of the rooms where the monthly packages of food for 
Belgian prisoners in Germany are brought ready to be for- 
warded—these titles give a brief glimpse of the stirring 
appeal of this little volume. 

All profits from the sale of the book go to the relief work 
in Belgium carried on by the Red Cross since the United 
States entered the war. Mary Lourse 


Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Tl. 


Periodical Literature 


EDITED BY GERTRUDE BRAMLETTE RICHARDS, 
PH.D. 


Most interesting is E. Beresford Chancellor’s “ London 
Two Hundred Years Ago” in the Fortnightly for February, 
and James Davenport Whelpley’s discussion of “America’s 
Peace Terms” in the same magazine is worth reading, as 
is also Archibald Hurd’s “ North Sea and Beyond,” in which 
he calls attention to the work of the British fleet and to 
the change which the collapse of Russia has meant to the 
naval situation. 


Gaetano Salvemini’s “Italy and the Southern Slavs” 
(Quarterly Review for January, 1918) says the crux of the 
Austrian problem lies in the region known as Venetia 
Giulia. “A new Slav state with its northwest corner pro- 
jecting between Italian territory and Austria would be a 
permanent obstacle to every fresh attempt of Germany to 
reach the Adriatic. 


All historians will read with delight and appreciation 
Professor Margaret P. Sherwood’s article on “ Uncle Sam” 
in the March Atlantic. 


The articles, “ With the Armoured Cars in Galicia,” now 
running in Blackwoods, are well worth reading. The Janu- 
ary issue of this magazine has an interesting article, “The 
Gold Coast,” by Sir Hugh Clifford, K.C.M.G., in which he 
analyzes the social revolution now in progress in that dis- 
trict, as a result of newly acquired wealth and an unfor- 
tunate passion for litigation on the part of the natives, 
whose tribal policy is based on a democratic system of gov- 
ernment and state socialism. 


A brief survey entitled, “ Reforms of the Criminal Law,” 
by John P. Briscoe, is published in the Journal of the 
American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology for 
January, 1918. It deals chiefly with the decisions of the 
supreme court on the power of federal judges in cases of 
criminal law. 


Gilbert K. Chesterton writes on “Germany and Alsace 
and Lorraine” in the North American for March. The arti- 
cle contains useful information, despite its prejudiced view- 
point. In the same magazine is M. Togo’s “Japan and 
Ships,” in which he discusses not only her naval resources, 
but also her naval policy and maritime relations. 


Robert L. Schuyler’s “History and Public Opinion” 
(Educational Review, March, 1918) argues that “the in- 
sidious influence of a nationalistic interpretation of his- 
tory ” has produced in us “a spirit of egoistic and arrogant 
nationalism, and urges the rewriting of American history in 
some such way as will meet the approval of the historical 
mind. 


Canon Hensley Henson, in his article on “ The Church of 
England ” in the Edinboro Review for January, insists that 
the English are naturally a religious people, and that their 
good-will to the church has been proved by a thousand evi- 
dences which have shown them to be a most tolerant peo- 
ple. In the present day they show dissatisfaction, because 
they are not patient of ill-faith—and “if the national 
church is destined after its long and on the whole so illus- 
trious a history to be cast aside, it will be because it has 
lost public confidence and no longer justifies its name and 
claim.” 


Aubrey F. Bell, in “ The Third Portuguese Revolution ” 
(Contemporary Review for February), considers the pres- 
ent revolution as a clearing of ground to get back to the 
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position of October, 1910. The republican regime, he says, 
is on the way to attain a greater measure of national unity. 

The Bookman for March ‘publishes “ Wanted: An Ameri- 
can Policy,” by William Forbes Cooley, another article 
criticizing the administration, and the lack of public spirit 
among the citizens of the United States. 

The March Review of Reviews publishes a brief but valu- 
able sketch of the “ Ukrainian Republic,” in which the nat- 
ural resources of the new state and the characteristics of 
the people are set forth. 

“The Italians at Bay,” by G. Ward Price in the March 
Century, is an account by an eye-witness of the great re- 
treat. In the same magazine are Aino Malmberg’s “ Repub- 
lic of Finland,” Ellery C. Stowell’s “The Freedom of the 
Seas,” brief but packed with suggestion, and “ Jugoslava, 
A New State,” by Milway Stanoyevich, discusses the possi- 
bility of a separate organization by Southern Slavs. 


BOOKS ON HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT PUBLISHED 
IN THE UNITED STATES FROM JANUARY 
26 TO FEBRUARY 23, 1918. 


LISTED BY CHARLES A. CouLomes, Pu.D. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 

Alexander, Philip F., editor. The discovery of America, 
1492-1584. N. Y.: Putnam. 212 pp. 90 cents, net. 

Eckfeldt, J. W. Cobb’s Creek in the days of the old powder 


mill. Phila.: The author, 6312 Vine St. 104 pp. 
$1.50, net. 

Goddard, P. E. The Beaver Indians. N. Y.: Am. Mus. of 
Nat. Hist. 295-546 pp. $5.00. 


Kellogg, Louise P., editor. Frontier retreat on the upper 


Ohio, 1779-1781. Madison, Wis.: Wis. Hist. Soc. 549 
pp. $1.50. 
Hickok, Julia E. Colonial Connecticut. Cincinnati: Col. 
Dames of Am. in State of Ohio. 22 pp. 25 cents. 
Ogg, Frederick A. National progress, 1907-1917. [The 


American Nation, a history; Vol. 27.] 
430 pp. $2.00, net. 
Pease, Charles S., editor. 


N. Y.: Harper. 


History of Conway, Massachu- 


setts, 1767-1917. Conway, Mass.: Field Memorial 
Library. 345 pp. $2.50, net. 

Reed, H. E. Syllabus topics in American history for sev- 
enth and eighth grades. Syracuse, N. Y.: Iroquois 
Pub. Co. 64 pp. 20 cents. 


Root, Elihu. North Atlantic coast fisheries arbitration at 
the Hague; argument on behalf of the United States. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. 109 + 455 pp. 


$3.00, net. 
Schafer, Joseph. A history of the Pacific Northwest. Re- 
vised and rewritten. N. Y.: Macmillan. 323 pp. 


$2.25, net. 

Stewart, Frank H., editor and compiler. 
Gloucester County [N. J.]. Phila.: 
Penna., F. H. Stewart, 37 N. 7th St. 
vately printed. 

Upham, Cyril B. Equipment of the Iowa troops in the 
civil war. Towa City, Ia.: State Hist. Soc. 32 pp. 10 
cents. 

U. S. Treaties, ete. Treaties and acts of Congress relat- 
ing to the Panama Canal, 1917. Wash., D. C.: Gov. 
Pr. Off. 180 +- 38 pp. 

Van der Zee, Jacob. Old Fort Madison. 
State Hist. Soc. 40 pp. 10 cents. 

Watkins, Walter K. Ye Crown Coffee House; a story of 
old Boston. Boston: Fidelity Trust Co. 59 pp. 

Wood, Thomas B. The national food supply in peace and 
war. N. Y.: Putnam. 43 pp. 25 cents, net. 

Zabriskie, L. K. The Virgin Islands of the United States 
of America. N. Y.: Putnam. 339 pp. $4.00. 

ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Dio Coccelanus Cassius. Dio’s Roman History. Vol. 6. 
(Loeb classical library.) N. Y.: Putnam. 491 pp. 
$1.50, net. 


Notes on old 
N. J. Soe. of 
336 pp. Pri- 


Towa City, Ia.: 


Ferrero, Guiglielmo, and Barbagallo, C. A short history of 
Rome. Vol. 1. The monarchy and the Republic, 754 
B. C. to 44 B.C. N.Y.: Putnam. 510 pp. $1.90, net. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
Houghteling, James L., Jr. A diary of the Russian revolu- 
tion. N. Y.: Dodd, Mead. 195 pp. $1.25, net. 
Savic, Vladislav R. Southeastern Europe. N. Y.: Revell. 
276 pp. $1.50, net. 
Stefansson, Jon. Denmark and Sweden with Iceland and 
Finland. N. Y.: Putnam. 378 pp. $1.50, net. 
Whitton, Frederick E. A history of Poland, from the 
earliest times to the present day. N. Y.: Scribner. 
302 pp. $3.00, net. 


THE GREAT WAR. 
Adkins, Frank J. Historical backgrounds of the great war. 
N. Y.: McBride. 292 pp. $1.25, net. 


Bankers Trust Co., N. Y. ‘The balance sheet of the nations 
at war. N. Y.: The company. 14 pp. 


Bellegarde, Sophie de. The Russian soldier-peasant. Mil- 
waukee, Wis.: Young Churchman. 74 pp. 60 cents. 


Buflin, Baron C. Brave Belgians. 


N. Y.: Putnam. 377 
pp. $1.50. 


University of Colorado 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


Fifteenth Summer Session 
June 24 to Aug. 3, 1918 


In the foothills of the Rockies. Ideal conditions for summer study 
and recreation. Courses in thirty departments, including Medicine, 
Ophthalmology and Engineering. Able faculty. Eminent lecturers. 
Attractive courses for teachers, Tuition low. Living expenses reason- 
able. Catalogue on application to Registrar. 


Chese are Appleton Books 


McLaughlin's 
HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN NATION 


A live interpretation of the 
nation’s development. Car- 
toons and other contemporary 
illustrations are used to enable 
the student to catch the spirit 
of the time he is studying. 


McLaughlin & Van Tyne's 
HISTORY OF THE U. S. 
FOR SCHOOLS 

An unusual text in that it 
combines the scholarship of 
authorities with simple and 
attractive language that the 

children can understand.! 


Southworth's 
FIRST BOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
With European Beginnings 


A biographical history especially attractive because of its 
charming style. 


BUILDERS OF OUR COUNTRY (in two volumes) 


A series of charmingly written biographies of the great men 
who have influenced this country’s development, from Lief the 
Lucky to Thomas Edison, which gives the whole story of American 
history. 


Westerman's 
STORY OF THE ANCIENT NATIONS 


An ideal text which interprets the lessons of history in the 
light of life today. 


For prospectus and introductory terms, write to 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


35 West 32d Street New York 
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Dixon, F. H., and Parmelee, J. H. War administration of 
the railways in the United States and Great Britain. 
N. Y.: Oxford Univ. 155 pp. $1.00, net. 

Ferrara, Oreste. Causes and pretexts of the world war. 

N. Y.: American neo latin library. 314 pp. $1.50. 

Charles C. Naval power in the war (1914-1917). 

N. Y.: Doran. 224 pp. $1.25, net. 

Kennard, Dorothy K. B., Lady. A Roumanian diary, 1915, 
1916, 1917. N. Y.: Dodd, Mead. 201 pp. $1.25, net. 

Lansdowne, Lord, and others. The aims of the war. N. Y.: 
Am. Asso. for Internat. Conciliation. 25 pp. 

Lansing, Robt., and Post, L. F. A war of self-defense. 


Gill, 


Wash., D. C.: Gov. Pr. Off. 22 pp. 
McAuley, Mary E. Germany in war time. Chicago: Open 
Court Pub. Co. 297 $1.50. 


U. S. Am. National Red Cross. War Council. 
The work in Europe of the American Red Cross. 
Wash., D. C.: Am. Red Cross. 68 pp. 

Stebbing, E. Percy. At the Serbian front in Macedonia. 
N. Y.: John Lane. 245 pp. $1.50, net. 

Young, Francis B. Marching on Tanga (with General 


Red Cross. 


Smuts in East Africa). N. Y.: Dutton. 205 pp. 
$1.50, net. 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY. 
Mowat, Robert B. Later Middle Ages, 1254-1494. N. Y.: 
Oxford Univ. 340 pp. $1.50, net. 
Robinson; Charles H. The conversion of Europe. N. Y.: 


Longmans. 640 pp. (23 pp. bibls.). $6.00, net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Koebel, William H. Central America; Guatemala, Nicara- 
gua, Costa Rica, Honduras, Panama, and Salvador. 
N. Y.: Seribner. 382 pp. $3.50, net. 
Loria, Achille. The economic causes of war. 
C. H. Kerr & Co. 188 pp. (5 pp. bibls.). 
Montgomery, James A., editor. i 
present. 


Chicago: 
$1.00. 
Religions of the past and 
Phila.: Lippincott ‘425 pp. $2.50, net. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Hallowell, James M. The spirit of Lafayette. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Page. 101 pp. 75 cents, net. 
GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS. 

American Soe. for Judicial Settlement of Internat. Disputes. 
Proceedings of sixth conference. Balt.: Williams and 
Wilkins Co. 356 pp. $1.00. 

Cestre, Charles. France, England, and European democracy, 
1215-1915. N. Y.: Putnam. 354 pp. $2.50, net. 
Forman, Samuel E. Government in Iowa. N. Y.: Century 
Co. 54 pp. 15 cents, net. 
Jarrett, W. G., compiler. How to 
toundup, Mont.: Roundup Record. 76 pp. $1.00. 
Judson, Harry P. The threat of German world-politics. 

Chicago: Univ. of Chicago. 28 pp. 5 cents. 

Moore, John Bassett. The principles of American diplo- 
macy. N. Y.: Harper. 476 pp. $2.00, net. 

Wallace, D. Duncan. The government of England; na- 
tional, local, and imperial. N. Y.: Putnam. 396 pp. 
$2.00, net. 


become naturalized. 


War Reprints 


The monthly War Supplements to Tor History 
Teacner’s MAGAzIne are being reprinted in 
inexpensive form immediately after their appear- 
ance in the MAGAZINE. 


ALREADY ISSUED 
No. 1. The Study of the Great War 


By Prof. 8. B. Harpine (40 large pages, equivalent 


to 100 ordinary book pages). Price, 20c. each. 


No. 2. War Curiosities and the Bel- 
gium Secret Press. 


(16 pages, equivalent to about 50 ordinary book 
pages). Price, 10 cents each. 


No. 3. A Bibliography of the Great War 


Price, 25 cents each. 


READY IN APRIL: 


No. 4. War Geography, with Many 
Maps. 


Price, 20 cents each. 
Liberal discounts when ordered in quantities. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


THE STUDY OF 
THE GREAT WAR 


By Professor Samuel B. Harding 


This remarkably full syllabus of the 
Great War, accompanied with copious 
extracts from public documents and 
references to more detailed reading, has 
been published as a War Reprint of 
forty large pages (equivalent to over 
one hundred pages of an ordinary book.) 


One large Ohio city department of education has 
ordered 1990 copies, for distribution to all teachers 
and to higher students. 


Admirably adapted for study pur- 
poses in high schools, colleges, women’s 
clubs and similar organizations. 


Price, 20 cents each, with liberal diseounts for 


orders in quantity. 


McKinley Publishing Company 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Some Geographical Aspects of the War 


BY SAMUEL B. HARDING, PROFESSOR OF EUROPEAN HISTORY IN INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 


PREPARED IN CO-OPERATION WITH THE NATIONAL BOARD FOR HISTORICAL SERVICE 


Despite the changed character of modern warfare, 
geographical factors play a part in military opera- 
tions as important now as in the past. The initial 
determination of the Germans to invade France by 
way of Belgium, the Battle of the Marne, the opera- 
tions about Verdun, the Russian invasions of East 
Prussia and Galicia, the successive German incur- 
sions into Russian Poland, the operations on the Bal- 
kan, Italian, and Mesopotamian fronts, in all these 
the influence of terrain upon military operations is 
easily discernible. How this is so may be seen by 
referring to Professor D. W. Johnson’s highly sug- 
gestive book entitled “Topography and Strategy in 
the War,” reviewed elsewhere in this issue. 

If we take a wider view, it is evident also that at 
bottom it is geography which has enabled Great 
Britain to maintain her supremacy over the surface 
of the seas; it is geography that has forced Germany 
to attempt her challenge of that control by means of 
submarines and air-craft; and it is geography, in the 
main, which is so seriously hampering the efforts of 
the United States to bring to bear in the war its 
great potential resources. Indeed, we may consider 
that it is geography—in the form of colonies, spheres 
of trade and influence, control of lines of transporta- 
tion, and considerations affecting the present and 
future sufficiency of the sources of food-supply, 
together with those of iron and coal so vitally im- 
portant to an industrial nation—that makes up the 
essence of the German demand for a larger “ place 
in the sun’”’ which caused the present war. And we 
may be perfectly sure that in the successive “ peace 
drives’ of the German Government, it is the extend- 
ing and securing of German “loot” in the form of 
agricultural and mineral lands, of harbors and ship- 
ping facilities, of industrial establishments and sub- 
ject labor populations—all matters of economic 
geography—which occupy the official German mind 
far more than defense against other peoples’ aggres- 
sions, or even the triumph of the abstract “ German 
idea in the world.” 


In this supplement nothing further is attempted 
than to present maps and charts showing (1) the 
respective resources of the two warring groups, (2) 
the development of Prussia, (3) the subject nation- 
alities of Middle-Europe, and the Berlin-Bagdad 
railway project as realized in January, 1918, (4) the 
countries at war, (5) the various battle-fronts of the 
war as they stood in the spring of 1918, and (6) the 
territories lost by Russia in the peace settlement of 
March, 1918. 


The maps and atlases listed below are of varying 
value, but all will be found useful. In The Geo- 
graphical Review (New York) for July, 1917, will be 
found a fuller list; also in a pamphlet published by 
Edward Stanford entitled “A Selection of the Best 
War Maps” (London, 1917). The Division of Maps 
of the Library of Congress has prepared a typewrit- 
ten catalogue of several hundred pages entitled “A 
List of Atlases and Maps Applicable to the Present 
War,” but at present is without funds for its publica- 
tion. 


CRAM, G. 
War Atlas. 


F., & Co. United States at War. American 
Eight colored maps. New York, 1917. 


Cram, G. F., & Co. Historical War Atlas of Europe, Past 
and Present. 18 pp.; 10 colored maps. Chicago, 1917. 


Gross, A. The Daily Telegraph Pocket Atlas of the War. 
56 pp.; 39 maps. London, 1917. 


HAMMOND, C. S., & Co. 


War Atlas, the European Situa- 
tion at a Glance. 


8 pp.; 8 colored maps. New York, 1914. 


Atlas de poche du theatre de la guerre. 59 
Paris, 1916. 


LAROUSSE. 
pp-; 56 maps. 

MatTTuews, J. N., & Co. War Atlas of Europe. 
10 colored maps. Buffalo, 1914. 


Mawson, C. 0. 8. Doubleday, Page & Co.’s Geographical 
Manual and War Atlas. New York, 1917. 


Poates. War Atlas of Europe. 32 pages of colored maps 
of the warring countries of Europe. McKinley Publishing 
Co., Philadelphia. 


Rand, McNatty & Co. Atlas of the World War. 16 
pp.; 12 colored maps. Chicago, 1917. 


Rosertson, C. G., AnD BARTHOLOMEW, J. G. An Histori- 
eal Atlas of Modern Europe, from 1789 to 1914. Oxford, 
1915. 


Sueruerp, W. R. Historical Atlas. 


13 pp.; 


New York, 19i1. 


Times, THe (LonpDON). The Times War Atlas. 24 maps. 
London, 1914-15. 


Times, Tue (Lonpon). Supplement to the Times ‘War 
Atlas. 19 maps. London, 1915. 


Times, New YorK. The New York Times War Map (of 
Western Front). In five sections, making map 50x58 in. 
when mounted. Issued with the Sunday Times of December 
30, 1917; January 6, January 13, January 20, and January 
27, 1918. 


War Coniece, U. S. A. Strategic map of Central 
Europe, showing the international frontiers. Prepared in 
the War College Division, General Staff, War Department. 
61x73¥% in. Washington, 1915. 


Wittspen, S. B. The World’s Greatest War. 
colored maps. Chicago, 1917. 


31 pp.; 13 


Copies of this Supplement may be obtained in reprint form. 
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European Geography and the War 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM E. LINGELBACH, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANTA. 


It has been said that the present generation has 
learned more geography in the last three years and 
a half than in all the decades before. In connection 
with the war, the world has been studying not only 
political and historical geography, but economic 
and physical geography as never before. The loca- 
tion of the world’s coal and iron supply, its oil and 
wheat fields, its trade routes, its racial units, as well 
as political and military boundaries have become ob- 
jects of serious consideration and study by persons 
who had never given any thought to these questions. 


During the last six months, the newspapers have 
been eagerly studying and mapping the resources of 
Russia, in the desperate effort to forecast, if pos- 
sible, the effect upon the great economic issues of the 
war of the temporary disintegration of the once 
formidable empire of the Tsars. A year ago Ro- 
mania was the subject of particular interest, while 
the topography of northeastern France, and the réle 
of the coal and iron deposits in Western Europe 
have been of paramount importance from the begin- 
ning of the war. Even the layman has become fam- 
iliar with the expression “an ironless France” and 
with the half-truths, that the sanguinary campaigns 
about Verdun were a fight for iron, as that of Lens is 
a struggle for coal. (Cp. map p. 225.)' In the early 
days of the war, when the freedom of the seas was 
still a subject of discussion, men were examining the 
maps to determine the remarkable geographical basis 
of England’s unique commercial empire. Germany's 
claim to direct access to the trade of the world by 
the shortest routes raised innumerable questions as 
to the geography and history of Antwerp, Trieste, 
Salonica and Constantinople. With each larger 
change in the military situation, the topography of 
that section of Europe directly involved has attracted 
particular attention. 

To the majority of readers, the facts concerning 
the surface conditions of the European continent 
have not been readily accessible and it is therefore a 
matter of especial satisfaction that we now have a 
book on this subject, which is not only thoroughly 
scientific, but also popular in style and presentation, 
in Professor Johnson’s “ Topography and Strategy 
in the War.’ The title sounds a little technical, but 
the author interprets strategy in a broad sense. It 
includes not merely the stategy of the military cam- 
paigns, but to some extent also the larger problems 
of this world conflict. 


The western theatre of the war is introduced by 


1 Map references are made to the maps in this number 
of the History TeacnEer’s MAGAZINE. 

2 Douglas W. Johnson, “ Topography and Strategy in the 
War;” New York, 1917; Henry Holt and Co. 


a remarkably lucid description of “The Paris Basin,” 
with its geological strata uniformly and gradually 
rising toward the east, each ending in a more or less 
steep escarpment, thus forming a succession of im- 
pregnable barriers against invasion from the Rhine. 
(Cp. map p. 221.) To this is due the fact that the Ger- 
mans unhesitatingly invaded France along the coastal 
plain, even though it was the longer route by eighty 
miles; though it necessitated the violation of treaty 
pledges, and the rape of Belgium; forced England 
into the war, and invited the moral condemnation of 
the neutral world. Following the chapter on the ter- 
rain are three chapters on the campaigns of the 
western area bringing out in detail the relation of 
land formation to military operations. 


On the east front, the topographical factor is less 
dominant, though to most readers the description of 
the altogether exceptional topography of the moraine 
area in East Prussia, and the account of the skilful 
use made of the Mazurian Lakes by Von Hindenburg 
in his attack on the invading Russians in 1914 will 
help to explain the terrible punishment of the Russian 
forces in this region. (Cp. map p. 222.) Equally new 
to many will be the author’s explanation of the strong 
natural defenses of the Polish salient, against which 
the German frontal attacks were again and again 
broken. In the meantime, the exposed area of Galicia 
was overrun by the Russians. They seized the Car- 
pathians and straightened out their line in that sec- 
tion. 


Then the unexpected happened. In the early sum- 
mer of 1915, Von Mackensen drove a wedge right 
through the Russian line eastward from Cracow to 
Lemberg. Then swinging northward, he threatened 
the Warsaw railways from Odessa and Kiev, while 
Von Hindenburg attacked in the direction of the 
Petrograd-Warsaw line. This did what all the 
frontal attacks had failed to accomplish. It forced 
the Grand Duke to give up his battle-line, the longest 
in history, and retreat. In the retreat admirable use 
was made of the defensive possibilities of the rivers 
and marshes, a strategy to which the ultimate escape 
of the Grand Duke’s colossal army into the interior 
of Russia is in a last analysis to be attributed. 

But even though the Russian army extricated itself, 
the retreat and the surrender of a territory larger 
than Germany itself to the invader was a stupendous 
defeat. Its effect soon appeared not only in Russia, 
but in the Balkans. “ For back of the Russian lines 
lay the Balkan States, politically, if not geograph- 
ically.” The reaction upon Bulgaria of the colossal 
victory was clearly foreseen by the German strate- 
gists. The Russian retreat ended in August, 1915. 
Farly in October Bulgar armies were combining in 
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an overwhelming attack with 
forces upon Serbia. 

This at once called into play, as Professor Johnson 
points out, a very powerful topographical factor in 
the Balkans. Up to the entrance of Bulgaria into the 
war, Serbia had held an impregnable position in her 
guardianship of the great Morava-Vardar trench with 
its secondary trench from Nish eastward into the Bul- 
garian plateau. (Cp. map p. 223.) Austria’s frontal 
attacks on the north end of the trench had all been 
hurled back. Now the entire main valley was at one 
blow, open to a flank attack by the Bulgarian army. 
This, together with the powerful Austrian-German 
forces attacking at the northern entrance to the 
trench, crushed Serbian resistance. The extreme im- 
portance of the results of this successful articulation 
of strategy and topography appears in several ways. 

The Central Powers gained complete control, not 
only of the Morava-Vardar trench to Salonica, but 
elso of the ‘“ Morava-Maritza trench carrying the 
Orient railway, that vital artery which alone assured 
continued life to the Turkish Empire.” The water 
route by the Danube was also opened to the enemy 
by the expulsion of Serbia from the Iron Gates. 

The tremendous import of this can only be appreci- 
ated when considered in its relation to the situation at 
Constantinople. The memorable attack of the Allied 
fleet on the Dardanelles was undertaken, it will be 
recalled, before the opening of communication through 
Serbia from the Central Powers to Turkey. The 
Turks were desperately short in ammunition for their 
coast defense guns, and it was the knowledge of this 
condition that led to the attempt to force the Strait, 
and the loss of the Buvette and Queen Elizabeth. 

The abandonment of further efforts at that time 
was dictated by the deadly work of the Turkish bat- 
teries and by the rumors that supplies had reached 
Constantinople through Romania. These rumors 
were groundless, and another day’s fighting we now 
know would have exhausted the Turkish ammunition. 
With the defeat of Serbia, however, and the opening 
of the “vital artery”’ between the Central Powers 
and Turkey, the opportunity to take Constantinople 
by assault was lost. Nor was this the only result. 
The extension of the battle line of the Central 
Powers tended naturally to endanger the position of 
Romania long since restive and impatient to seize the 
opportunity of the war to free the Romanians of 
Transylvania from Magyar domination. 

Romania’s position was formidable both for defen- 
sive and offensive operations. As Professor Johnson 
points out the Transylvanian Alps on the north and 
west, and the broad Danube on the south, formed a 
strong frontier. The only undefended section was the 
southern boundary of the Dobrudja, a stretch of 100 
miles. Here lay the vulnerable spot to be guarded 
against all attack, or better still to be utilized as a 
gateway for offensive operations. Co-operating with 
the allied force at Salonica and the Russian from the 
Black Sea, the objective of such an offensive would 
have been the Orient railway, the possible elimination 


German-Austrian 


of Turkey from the war, and the capture of Varna 
and of Constantinople. Some of the highest stakes of 
the war Jay within reach. If ever there was an invita- 
tion to enlighten allied strategy, it was here. But it 
was not accepted. Local and political ambitions de- 
termined Romania’s action rather than topography, 
or a military policy developed on the basis of topo- 
graphy and allied strategy in general. 


Romania decided to invade Transylvania. This 
gave the Central Powers their opportunity. Transyl- 
vania could be left to the Romanians till Von Mack- 
ensen gathered his forces in Bulgaria opposite the 
defenseless Dobrudja line for a series of crushing 
blows, while Von Falkenhayn waited the opportune 
moment to crush the heads of the Romanian invading 
columns or cut their line of communication. “ For 
her part,” says Professor Johnson, “ Germany, the 
controlling genius of the Central Powers, permitted 
no political considerations to warp the plans for 
dealing with the Romanian menace. She prescribed a 
plan of campaign which involved deliberate sacrifice 
of large areas in Transylvania to the impatient 
grasp of Romania, and gathered strength for an 
assault on the Dobrudja gateway which should effect- 
ually close the way to any future menace to Bulgaria 
from that quarter.’ Romania was herself invaded 
and occupied, and her armies pushed north and east 
to the line of the Sereth near the Russian border. 


Thus by a misdirected and purely local strategy 
Romania and the allies invited a defeat which, like 
the Serbian disaster, brought enormous advantages to 
the enemy. His battle line was shortened by 500 
miles, the oil and wheat fields fell into his hands, 
while the Orient railway freed from all danger on the 
north “ continued to carry munitions to the Turk.” 


In the Italian theatre of the war the problems of 
strategy arising from topographical conditions, while 
much more localized, are nevertheless equally sig- 
nificant. (Cp. map p. 224.) When Italy entered the war 
in May, 1915, there were many persons who expected 
that she would quickly occupy the Trentino, and that 
her armies would sweep around the head of the Adri- 
atic and occupy Trieste. Months passed and only a 
small portion of Italia Irredenta was redeemed. In 
the meantime the rapid advance of Cadorna’s troops 
across the boundary and parts of *he Isonzo to the 
edge of the Carso plain also came to a halt. For 
more than a year little or no apparent progress was 
made. Criticism and malicious rumors of Italian policy 
and Italian good faith were frequently heard. But to 
anyone familiar with the terrain it was clear that the 
almost impregnable positions in the mountains about 
Goriza and along the edge of the Carso must be at 
least partially reduced before either of the rocky 
gateways to the city of Trieste could be attempted. 
Nor is it only the mountain wall that checked the 
Italians; the Isonzo itself presented formidable ob- 
stacles. The work of Cadorna seemed impossible of 
achievement. 


Nevertheless by tunneling and driving trenches to- 
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ward the Austrian positions on the heights, tactics re- 
sembling those of the Japanese at Port Arthur, the 
cbjectives were gradually approached. Finally in 
August of 1916, more than a year after crossing the 
Isonzo, the Italians were ready for the second offen- 
sive against the Austrian positions. Success crowned 
their efforts, and at the time of Professor Johnson’s 
writing they had by “more than two years of almost 
superhuman efforts” succeeded in forcing the ap- 
proaches to Trieste. Then came the counter blow 
that had all along threatened the eastward advance 
of the Italian armies. A powerful flank attack 
launched from the highlands of the Alps along the 
north, forced a general retreat. A glance at the map 
on page — will make plain the topographical 
elements in the success of the enemy’s counter offen- 
sive in the late fall of 1917. 

The text is illustrated by numerous photographs 
and a series of excellent topographical plans and 
maps. The work is done so thoroughly and the re- 
lationship of inanimate nature to the military develop- 
ment of the war presented in so appreciative and in- 
teresting a manner, that it is safe to predict a lasting 
and permanent place for the little volume in the vast 
bulk of the literature of this great war. In view of 
this, it is unfortunate that the author did not add sev- 
eral chapters on the geography of the influence of sea 
power. Since the sea power promises to become the 
determining factor in this war, as in the Napoleonic 
wars, there are more than the usual reasons for a study 
of the geographical factors underlying England’s con- 
trol of ocean commerce. We need a semi-popular 
study of the geography of the long distance block- 
ade; of the peculiar geography of the coast of Ger- 
many with its “ Watten” or shallows, making it well- 
nigh impregnable against attack by sea; of the great 
strategic importance of Heligoland and the Kiel 
Canal, and cf the land-locked Baltic. For the same 
reasons we hope the author will some time give us a 
study of the topography of the Black Sea ard the 
Straits, and of the Asia Minor and Mesopotamian 
theatres of the war. 

To some this close articulation of geography and 
history will appear as an overemphasis of the geo- 


graphic fector in human affairs. For there are still 
those who, like Langlois and Seignobos, think it dif- 
ficult to find that a professor of history or an 
historian is much the better for a knowledge of 
geology, oceanography and climatology and_ the 
whole group of geographical sciences. The unfair- 
ness as well as the unscientific nature of this attitude 
must appear patent to every one who reads Professor 
Johnson's book. Military history cannot be treated 
without constant reference to topography; nor can 
political and international relations in these days 
without an understanding of the raw materials and 
resources of the earth. — 


On the other hand there is an equal danger in going 
too far in the other direction. Specialists are apt to 
overemphasize their own particular subject, and 
so there are men who pompously explain the whole 
course of human history by general references to geo- 
graphical conditions. Human progress is too complex 
to be explained by any single set of factors. Buckle’s 
brilliant effort to account for the civilization of Eng- 
land on purely economic grounds is familiar to all 
students of history. To apply it in the present world 
crisis would be to omit, for example, from among the 
causes of the war the very pernicious educational 
propaganda toward the creation of a war psychology 
among the German people. 


“An equal mind” is a first essential of the his- 
torian; he must take his facts in whatever domain of 
the activities of man or of nature’ he finds them. 
Among these facts the geographical will always con- 
tinue of great importance. Not that they are immu- 
table, for in their relation to history they are con- 
stantly changing. A topographical or climatic fact 
remains the same, but its influence in this war may be 
very different from its influence in the Civil War. 
Man in his conquest of nature is constantly forcing 
changes in the operation of geographic conditions 
causing the appearance of new factors or the operation 
of the old in a new and different manner. In its out- 
ward appearance the stage of the great human drama 
remains the same but in reality it differs radically 
with each new advance in the application of science 
to man’s natural needs. 
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PRUSSIA IN 1740 
Accession of Frederick the Great) 


1 New Mark, 1455 
2 Acquisitions, 1462-1575 
Cleves, Mark, Ravensbarg, 1614 
/ 4 East Prussia, 1618 
ne 5. East Pomerania, ete 1648 
6 Magdeburg, 1680 
ew 7 Middle Pomerania, 1720 


PRUSSIA IN 1786 
(death of Frederick the Great) 
1. Silesia, 1740 
2. From Poland, 1772 (First Partition) 


PRUSSIA IN 1806 
i ~ 1. From Poland, 1793 (Second Partition) 
—f- 2. From Poland, 1795 (Third Partition) 


PRUSSIA IN 1815 
1. Rhine Provinces and Westphalia, 1815 
2. From Saxony, 1815 


3. West Pomerania, 1815 


PRUSSIA SINCE 1866 
. Schleswig, 1866 


. Holstein, 1866 

. Hannover, 1866 

. East Friesland, 1866 
Hesse Cassel, 1866 

6 Nassau, 1866 


oe 


PRUSSIA IN 1914 


The white areas are occupied by the 
other states of the German Empire 


GROWTH OF PRUSSIA. 
The solid black on each map generally shows the total area at the date of the preceding map, the shaded area the 
territory since added. On the first map the solid black is the area in 1450. On the map for 1806 the dotted line 
separates the Polish territories lost in 1815 from those retained. The limits of the present German Empire are shown 


on each map. 
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THE BERLIN-BAGDAD PLAN 
As realized in January 1918 

Territory occupied by Central Powers 

ESS) Territory occupied by Entente Powers 


‘Middle Europe” and its Annexes 
2227] The Entente Powers 
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GERMANY'S MAIN ROUTE TO THE EAST 
(B8er/in-Bogdad, Berlin-Hodeida, Berlin-Cairo-Cape) 


—— Supplementary Routes 
eee Uncompleted sectors 


Tne 
Note. —Greece should be indicated as of the Entente Powers. 
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WAR SUPPLEMENT TO THE HISTORY TEACHER’S MAGAZINE, APRIL, 1918. 
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MMM Lost by Roumania 


Russian Peace SETTLEMENTS. 


This map represents the peace settlements as nearly as they could be learned March 16, 1918. Necessarily the 
representation is somewhat uncertain and the lines are only approximate. 


Lost by Russia 
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Read This Unusual Letter—Then Mail the Coupon 


Decatur College, Decatur, Texas, 
Nov. 25, 1917. 


Professor Ralph M. Tryon, 
c/o University of Chicago. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Dear Professor Tryon: 

I feel that I must thank you for 
taking the time and trouble to recommend 
to me the Breasted and Harding Series of 
Ancient and Modern History Maps. I ordered 
these maps immediately after receiving your 
letter, and they came some ten days ago. 
I have had occasion to examine and study 
them carefully and I am certainly delighted 
| with them; they are exactly what I was 
| looking for. 
Asking you to accept my appreci- 


ation for your kindness, I remain 


Yours very sincerely, 


) DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY, Publishers of Maps. CHICAGO, ILL. 
| Designed by Educators. Edited by Scholars. Produced by Craftsmen. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO., School Map Publishers, 460 East Ohio St., Chicago T / J BECO 1 7 PO V 

Send particulars ; M.-4-18) 
Hart American History Maps [ Breasted Ancient History Maps 
|_| Harding European History Maps __| Historical Pictures - 
Name — Fill in. cut out ‘9 
School 

and mail 

Town and State 


